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Mr. Gryce possesses one faculty for which I 
-envy him, and that is his skill in the manage- 
ment of people. He had not been in Miss 
Althorpe’s house five minutes before he had 
won her confidence and had everything he 
wished at his command. I had to talk some 
time before getting so far, but he—a word and 
a look did it. 

Miss Oliver, for whom I hesitated to inquire, 

lest I should again find er gone or in a worse 

- condition than when I left, was in reality bet- 
ter, and as we went upstairs I allowed myself 
to hope that the questions which had so 
troubled us would soon be answered and the 
mystery ended. 

But Mr. Gryce evidently knew better, for 
when we reached her door heturned and said : 
“Our task will not be an easy one. Go in 
first and attract her attention so that I can 

- enter unobserved. I wish to study her before 
addressing her; but, mind, no words about 
the murder ; leave that to me.”’ 

; I nodded, feeling that I was falling back 
into my own place, and knocking softly en- 
tered the room. A maid was sitting with her. 

- Seeing me, she rose and advanced, saying : 


“KNOWN, KNOWN, ALL KNOWN.” 


CHAPTER FROM “THAT AFFAIR NEXT DOOR,” BY ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 









PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

‘* Miss Oliver is sleeping.’’ 

‘‘Then I will relieve you,’’ I returned, 
beckoning Mr. Gryce to come in. The girl 
left us and we two contemplated the sick 
woman silently. Presently I saw Mr. Gryce 
shake his head. But he did not tell me what 
he meant by it. 

Following the direction of his finger, I sat 
down in a chair at the head: of the bed; he 
took his station at the side of it in a large 
arm-chair he saw there. As he did soI saw 
how fatherly and kind he really looked, and 
wondered if he was in the habit of so prepar- 
ing himself to meet the eye of all the suspected 
criminals he encountered. 

The thought made me glance again her way. 
She lay like a statue, and her face, naturally 
round but now thinned out and hollow, looked 
up from the pillow in pitiful quiet, the long 
lashes accentuating the dark places under her 
eyes. 

A sad face, the saddest I ever saw and one 
of the most haunting. 

He seemed to find it so also, for his expres- 
sion of benevolent interest deepened . with 
every passing moment, till suddenly she stirred ; 
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then he gave me a warning glance, and stoop- 
ing, took her by the wrist and pulled out his 
watch. She was deceived by the action, open- 
ing her eyes, she surveyed him languidly for 
a moment, then heaving a great sigh, turned 
aside her head. 

‘*Don’t tell me I am better, doctor. 
not want to live.’’ 

The plaintive tone, the refined accent, 
seemed to astonish him. Laying down her 
hand, he answered gently: 

‘*T do not like to hear that from such young 
lips, but it assures me that I was correct in 
my first surmise, that it is not medicine you 
need, but a friend. And I can be that friend 
if you will but allow me.’’ 

Moved, encouraged for the instant, she 
turned her head from side to side, probably to 
see if they were alone, and not observing me, 
answered softly : 

‘You are very good, very thoughtful, doc- 
tor, but’’—and here her despair returned again 
—‘‘it is useless; you can do nothing for me.”’ 

‘* You think so,’’ remonstrated the old detec- 
tive, ‘‘but you do not know me, child. Let 
me show you that I can be of benefit to you.’’ 
And he drew from his pocket a little package 
which he opened before her astonished eyes. 
‘* Yesterday, in your delirium, you left these 
rings in an office down town. As they are 
valuable, I have brought them back to you. 


I do 


Wasn't I right, my child? ”’ 
‘No! no!’’ she started up, and her accents 


betrayed terror and anguish. ‘‘I do not want 
them; I cannot bear to see them; they do not 
belong to me; they belong to them.”’ 

‘“To them? Whom do you mean by them?”’ 
queried Mr. Gryce, insinuatingly. 

‘‘The—the Van Burnams. Is not that the 
name? Oh, do not make me talk; I am so 
weak! Only take the rings back.’’ 

**T will child, child, I will.’”’ Mr. Gryce’s 
voice was more than fatherly now, it was ten- 
der, really and sincerely tender. ‘‘I will take 
them back; but to which of the brothers shall 
I return them? To’’—he hesitated softly— 
‘*to Franklin or to Howard?’’ 

I expected to hear her respond, his manner 
was so gentle and apparently sincere. But 
though feverish and on the verge of wildness, 
she had still some command over herself, and 
after giving him a look, the intensity of which 
called out a corresponding expression on his 
face, she faltered out: 

‘‘I—I don’t care; I don’t know either of 
the gentlemen; but to the one you call How- 
ard, I think.”’ 

The pause which followed was filled by the 
tap-tap of Mr. Gryce’s fingers on his knee. 

‘‘That is the one who is in custody,’ he 
observed at last. ‘‘ The other, that is Frank- 
lin, has gone scot-free thus far, I hear.’’ 
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No answer from her close-shut lips. 

He waited. 

Still no answer. 

‘“‘Tf you do not know either of these gentle- 
men,’’ he insinuated at last, ‘‘ how did you 
come to leave the rings at their office ?’’ 

‘‘IT knew their names—I inquired my way 
—it is all a dream now. Please, please do not 
ask me questions. O doctor! do you not see 
I cannot bear it ?’”’ 

He smiled—I never could smile like that 
under any circumstances—and softly patted 
her hand. ‘‘I see it makes you suffer,’’ he 
acknowledged, ‘‘ but I must make you suffer 
in order to do you any good. If you would 
tell me all you know about these rings—” 
She passionately turned away her head— 

‘*T might hope to restore you to health and 
happiness. You know with what they are 
associated ?’”’ 

She made a slight motion. 

‘* And that they are an invaluable clue to 
the murderer of Mrs. Van Burnam ?’’ 

Another motion. 

‘* How, then, my child, did you come to 
have them ?’”’ 

Her head, which was rolling to and fro on 
the pillow, stopped and she gasped, rather 
than uttered : 

‘* T was there.’’ 

He knew this, yet it was terrible to hear it 
from her lips ; she was so young and had such 
an air of purity and innocence. But more 
heart-rending yet was the groan with which 
she burst forth in another moment, as if im- 
pelled by conscience to unburden herself from 
some overwhelming load : 

‘*T took them; I[ could not help it; butI 
did not keep them. You know that I did not 
keep them. Iam no thief, doctor; whatever 
I am, I am no thief.”’ 

‘* Ves, yes, I see that. But why take them, 
child? What were you doing in that house, 
and whom were you with ?”’ 

She threw up her arms, but made no reply. 

‘* Will you not tell ?’’ he urged. 

A short silence, then a low ‘‘ No,’’ evidently 
wrung from her by the deepest anguish. 

Mr. Gryce heaved 2 sigh; the struggle was 
likely to be a more serious one than he had 
anticipated. 

‘Miss Oliver,’’ said he, ‘‘ more facts are 
known in relation to this affair than you 
imagine. Though unsuspected at first, it has 
secretly been proven that the man who accom- 
panied the woman into the house where the 
crime took place was Franklin Van Burnam. 

A low gasp from the bed, and that was all. 

‘‘ You know this to be correct, don’t you, 
Miss Oliver ?”’ 

‘*O must you ask ?’’ She was writhing now, 
and I thought he must desist out of pure com- 
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passion. But detectives are made out of very 
stern stuff, and though he looked sorry, he 
went inexorably on. 

‘Justice and a sincere desire to help you, 
force me, my child. Were you not the woman 
who entered Mr. Van Burnam’s house at mid- 
night with this man ?”’ 

‘‘T entered the house.”’ 

‘‘ At midnight ?”’ 

‘“Ves.”’ 

‘ And with this man ?’’ 

Silence. 

‘* You do not speak, Miss Oliver.’’ 

Again silence. 

“Tt was Franklin who was with you at the 
Hotel D—— ?”’ 


She uttered a cry. 
‘And it was Franklin who connived at 


your change of clothing there, and advised or 
allowed you to dress yourself in a new suit 
from Altman’s ?’’ 

‘Oh !’’ she cried again. 

“Then why should it not have been he who 
accompanied you to the Chinaman’s, and 
afterwards took you in a second hack to the 
house in Gramercy Park ?’’ 

‘‘Known, known, all known!’’ was her 
moan. 

‘Sin and crime cannot long remain hidden 
in this world, Miss Oliver. The police are 
acquainted with all your movements from the 
moment you left the Hotel D That is 
why I have compassion on you. I wish to 
save you from the consequences of a crime 
you saw committed, but in which you took no 
hand.’’ 

‘“‘Oh,’’ she exclaimed in one involuntary 
burst, as she half rose to her knees, ‘‘ if you 
could save me from appearing in the matter at 
all! If you would let me run away—’’ 

But Mr. Gryce was not the man to give her 
hope on any such score. 

‘Impossible, Miss Oliver, you are the only 
person who can witness for the guilty. If I 
should let you go the police would not. Then 
why not tell at once whose hand drew the hat- 
pin from your hat and—”’ 

“Stop !’”’ she shrieked; ‘‘stop! you kill 
me! I cannot bear it! If you bring that 
moment back to my mind I shall go mad! I 
feel the horror of it rising in me now! Be 
still! I pray you, for God’ssake, to be still!’’ 
_ This was mortal anguish ; there was no act- 
ing in this. Even he was startled by the emo- 
tion he had raised, and sat for a moment with- 
out speaking. Then the necessity of provid- 
ing against all further mistakes by fixing the 
guilt where it belonged, drove him on again, 
and he said : 

“Like many another woman before you, 
you are trying to shield a guilty man at your 
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own expense. But it is useless, Miss Oliver ; 
the truth always comes to light. Be advised, 
then, and make a confidant of one who under- 
stands you better than you think.’’ 

But she would not listen to this. 

‘* No one understands me. I do not under- 
stand myself. I only know that I shall make 
a confidant of no one; that I shall never 
speak,”’ 

And turning from him she buried her head 
in the bedclothes. To most men her tone and 
the action which accompanied it would have 
been final. But Mr. Gryce possessed great 
patience. Waiting for just a moment till 
she seemed more composed, he murmured 
gently : 

‘* Not if you must suffer more from your 
silence than from speaking. Not if men—I 
do not mean myself, child, for I am your 
friend—will think that you are to blame for 
the death of the woman whom you saw fall 
under a cruel stab, and whose rings you 
have ?”’ 

‘‘T!’’ Her horror was unmistakable; so. 
were her surprise, her terror, and her shame ; 
but she added nothing to the word she had 
uttered, and he was forced to say again : 

‘* The world, and by that I mean both good 
people and bad, will believe all this. He will 
let them believe all this. Men have not the 
devotion of women.’’ 

‘* Alas! alas!’’ It was a murmur rather 
than a cry, and she trembled so the bed shook 
visibly under her. But she made no response 
to the entreaty in his look and gesture, and he 
was compelled to draw back unsatisfied. 
When a few heavy minutes had passed, he 
spoke again, this time in a tone of sadness : 

‘‘ Rew men are worth such sacrifices, Miss 
Oliver, and a criminal never. But a woman 
is not moved by that thought. She should be 
moved by this, however. If either of these 
brothers is to blame in this matter, consider- 
ation for the guiltless one should lead you to 
mention the name of the guilty.”’ 

But even this did not visibly affect her. 

‘*T shall mention no names,’’ said she. 

‘* A sign will answer.’’ 

‘*T shall make no sign.”’ 

‘Then Howard must go to his trial ?’’ 

A gasp. but no words 

‘« And Franklin proceed on his way undis- 
turbed ? ”’ 

She tried not to answer, but the words would 
come. Pray God! I may never see such a 
struggle again. 

‘«That is as God wills. I can do nothing 
in the matter.’’ And she sank back crushed 
and wellnigh insensible. 

Mr. Gryce made no further effort to influ- 
ence her. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Household Economics, A course of Lectures in the Messages of To-day to the Men of To-morrow, By 
School of Economics of the University of Wis- George C. Lorimer, D. D. 464 pp. 12mo, $1.10: 
consin. By Helen Campbell, author of ‘‘ Prison- by mail, $1.26. : 
ers of Poverty,’’ etc. 286 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. ‘a : é 

Getting on in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. ae ae ee vos eee igs . 
By William Mathews, LL. D., author of ‘‘ Words, suanie. oa ania < Seda = a * 174 pp. 
Their Use and Abuse,”’ etc. Sixty-third thousand. 75 » OY » 95 ? 

With a portrait. 365 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. Service of Security and Information, The. By Artbur |, 

Joy of Life, The. By Emma Wolf, author of ‘A Wagner, author of ‘*Organization and Tactics,” 
Prodigal in Love,”’ etc. 253 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; etc. Third edition. Illustrated. 291 pp. In- 
by mail, 84 cents. dexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Household Economics. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


My hope in writing ‘‘ Household Economics,’’ as in giving the course in various univer- 
sities, was and is to enlarge the thought of women in these lines. Domestic science as 
ordinarily taught is confined chiefly to the practical details of daily life. With the economic 
phase comes the larger meaning of the day’s work; the relation of the home to the State and 


' the scientific interpretation of many daily problems. ears of general investigation into the 


general conditions of women workers at home and abroad have made this need constantly 
plainer. A new understanding of all the questions involved in household economics is a part 
of general progress, and women and men alike are interested in the treatment of this subject 


as a vital part of sociology. a 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 3, 1897. Ak ; 


Getting On in the World. By Wini1am Matuews. 


My object in writing ‘‘ Getting on in the World ”’ was, first, to give expression to thoughts 
which had been haunting my brain and clamoring for utterance for many years; and, second, 
to rouse and prick on timid and self-distrustful young men to high endeavor in the pursuits of 


life. ma 
Boston, MaAss., January 16, 1897. Nill; if 4 
am la LeUyy). 


The Joy of Life. By Emma Woxr. 

Beyond the desire of making my story interesting my only thought in writing ‘‘ The Joy 
of Life’’ was to contrast the materialist with the idealist—and to express the belief that because 
we are human we cannot expect to grasp the sweet sanity of life which is permitted us, unless 
we combine with the level-headedness of the one the nobility of the other. 


San FRANcIsco, CaL., February 6, 1897. * Hol 


Messages of To-day to the Men of To-morrow. By Gxo. C. LoRIMER. 


I wrote the above-named book to relieve my own mind on many points, and because I 
believed that my own views might be helpful to those who should come after me. I will not 
disguise, however, the fact that I am hoping for some profitable returns from the venture. 

Boston, MAss., January 11, 1897. 
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Municipal Reform in the United States. By Tuomas C. Devin. 
My purpose in writing the essays on ‘‘ Municipal Reform in the United States ’’ 


was to 
express my views why so many reform efforts end in failure ; to offer, what seemed to me, a few 
helpful suggestions, and to show somewhat clearly the true attitudes of the officials, the press, 
and the people—for part of the blame for bad city government attaches itself to all alike. 


Chrisie Lia 


The Service of Security and Information. By ARTHUR L. WAGNER. 


“The Service of Security and Information, 


’’ was written as a matter of military duty, in 


compliance with Orders No. 7, U. S. Infantry and Cavalry School, September 19, 1891, which 
orders were given in accordance with suggestions contained in a letter from the Headquarters 


of the Army, Adjutant General’s Office, August 11, 1891. 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Kan., January 14, 1897. Arle Unger: 





JULIA MAGRUDER. 
Miss Magruder is one of the group of writers 
the South is giving to American literature. She 
was born at Charlottesville, Virginia, at about 
the beginning ofthe late war, and was the 
youngest of the three daughters of Allan 
Bowie Magruder, a prominent Virginia lawyer, 
and his wife, Sarah Gilliam. 

Miss Magruder’s infancy was spent at her 
birthplace. When she was only three years 
of age the Magruder family removed to Wash- 
ington, where Mr. Magruder practiced law for 
several years, and where his daughters re- 
ceived their earliest education. Later Mr. 
Magruder’s family vacillated between Wash- 
ington and their home in Virginia, in both of 
which places the education of the three girls 
was continued. Julia Magruder was taught 
almost exclusively by governesses and by her 
parents. She has been writing fiction ever 
since she was avery young girl, and has 
written various short and serial stories which 
have never appeared in book form. Her first 
book, ‘‘ Across the Chasm,’’ was published 
anonymously in 1885, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. This was followed by ‘‘ A Magnificent 
Plebeian.’’ ‘Then she wrote two complete 
stories for Lippincott’s Magazine—‘‘ At An- 
chor,’’ and ‘‘ Honored in the Breach.’’ ‘Two 
books for children were then published, ‘‘ The 
Child Amy,’ and ‘‘Child Sketches from 
George Eliot.’’ Then came ‘‘ The Princess 
Sonia,’’ republished from Zhe Century Maga- 
zine, and next ‘‘The Violet,’’ republished 
from The Ladies’ Home Journal. Her last 
published book is a collection of short stories 
from the press of Herbert S. Stone and Com- 
pany, and is called ‘‘ Miss Ayr of Virginia.’’ 
This, with ‘‘Dead Selves,”’ the novel to 








appear in Lippincott’s Magazine for March, 
completes the list. 

Miss Magruder has traveled a good deal 
in this country and abroad. Her home has 
alternately been in- Baltimore, Winchester, 
Va., and North Carélina. 





The March Wind. 


O March wind, 

What is it grieves thee to despair ? 
Have you sinned 

That furies seek thee everywhere? 


Not so; I have lost my little ones dear ; 

I covered them softly with robe of white 

And left them alone of a winter night. 

The moon I left burning and little stars bright— 
Oh, kind souls hear ! 


I left them alone, without a fear, 
Tucked snugly into their soft warm bed, 
Then off on an errand of joy I sped, 
And now they are gone I wish I were dead— 
Oh, kind souls hear! 


I am seeking them everywhere, far and near, 
And my sighing and crying and shrieking must 
At last make them hear as I come with a gust 
And wearing a veil of blinding dust— 

Oh, kind souls hear ! 


The March wind thus her story told ; 
A mortal may the rest unfold. 


Her sad soul, weary of searching pain, 
At last grew still. Then fell a rain 
Of tears, and tears—sweet April showers : 
And then she smiled and found May flowers— 
Her little ones dear—awake again. 


From ‘‘ Blue and Gold,’’ 
by William S. Lord. 
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THREE NOVELISTS AND AN YOUNG HISTORIAN 


James Barnes, author of ‘‘ Naval Actions of 
the War of 1812,’’ ‘‘ For King or Country,”’ 
‘* Midshipman Farra- , 

gut,’’ etc., was born in 4 
the Annapolis Navy 
Yard in 1865, the son 
of Lieutenant - Com- 
mander John T. 
Barnes, U.S.N. On 
his mother’s side his 
great-grandfather was 
Commodore Bain- 
bridge, the hero of 
the Constitution and 
Java fight, and almost 
all his ancestors have 
held rank in either 
the army or navy. Mr. Barnes was a stu- 
dent at St. Paul’s School in Concord, and after 
three or four years of life in the west he entered 
Princeton, and was graduated in the class of 
1891. While in college he was an editor of the 


James Barnes. 


Nassau Literary Magazine, and after leaving 
college he was connected for a time with Scrzé- 
ner’s Magazine and with Harper’s Weekly. 


The author of ‘‘ Yekl: A Tale of the New 
York Ghetto,’’ Abraham Cahan, was born in 
Wilna, Lithuania, 
Russia, in 1860. His 
father was a teacher 
of Hebrew, his grand- 
father a rabbi, and 
Mr. Cahan was in- 
tended for this profes- 
sion at firstand studied 
the Talmud with his 
- father. Later, how- 
- ever, he became a 
pupil in the Govern- 
ment school, and fin- 
ally, graduating from 
the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, he became a 
teacher in the public school in the Govern- 
ment of Vitebsk, but after a year he was forced 
to fly from his country to avoid arrest as a 
member of the Revolutionary party. On 
reaching New York, in 1882, he obtained 
work in a factory, and spent his evenings in 
studying English and writing for Russian 
papers. After mastering English he taught it to 
Jewish laboring people, and for ten years he was 
a teacher in a night school. He was interested 
in the establishment of an Yiddish publication 
and is the editor of the weekly and monthly 
editions. In ‘‘ Yekl’’ Mr. Cahan has opened a 
new field in American fiction, and it is within 
bounds to say that the life of the Ghetto has 
never been treated with such exact knowledge 
and truthfulness. 


Abraham Cahan. 


J. Bloundelle Burton was born in 1850, His 
parents intended him for a military life, but 
when at twenty-one he came into a comfortable 
inheritance, he determined to see something of 
the world. Already familiar with the conti- 
nent, he turned to fresher pastures and came 
to Canada ; then running over the border into 
the ‘‘ States,’’ he lived down South for a con- 
siderable period. Going back to England, he 
flitted between London and Paris, the latter 
being his favorite abode. 

Mr. Burton’s first long story was ‘ The 
Silent Shore,’’ which had quite a career under 
several different guises. Originally published 
in volume form, it later appeared as a play at 
the Olympic Theatre ; 
then ran asa serial in 
Spanish in a South 
American paper, and 
ended up as a serial 
in several English 
provincial papers. 

His next story was 
‘*His Own Enemy.’’ 
‘‘The Desert Ship,’’ 
Mr. Burton’s next 
book and the first to 
bring him genuine 
fame, was published 
by Hutchinson and Company, in London. 
He is also the author of ‘‘In the Day of 
Adversity,’’ ‘‘ Denounced,’’ and ‘‘ The His-, 
paniola Plate.’’ 
Current Literature. 


Robert S. Hichens, author of ‘‘ The Folly 
of Eustace,’’ is a young man of thirty-two. 
As a boy he was devoted to music, though he 
manifested early a distinct gift for writing. At 
the age of seventeen he had completed a novel, 
and found a publisher for it. After a course 
at the Royal College 
of Music he began as 
a lyric writer, and pro- 
duced some two or 
three hundred copies 
of verses for music. 
His first short story, 
‘“The Collaborators,” 
was brought out in 
the Pall Mall. In 
addition to his liter- 
ary work, Mr. Hic- 
hens is the musical 
critic of the London 
World, and his arti- 
cles are said to be 
both just and ingen- 
ious. His power as a writer of fiction has 
been shown in ‘‘ The Green Carnation, 
and ‘‘An Imaginative Man.’’ 


Robert S. Hichens. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, February 15, 1897. 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts passed through 
Boston a few days ago on his way from his 
home in Fredericton, to New York, whither he 
has been called to collaborate with Mr. Francis 
Bellamy in the editorship of the ///ustrated 
American. Lamson, Wolffe and Company 
have just issued his latest volume of poems: 
“The Book of the Native.’’ It is a book of 
about one hundred and fifty pages, containing 
just half a hundred lyrics. Only three of them 
are sonnets and I believe there is not one refer- 
ence in them to ‘‘the great god Pan.’’ Fora 
poet in these days to write sweetly and sympa- 
thetically of nature and to refrain from raving 
over that goat-legged old humbug whom not 
one of them would introduce to his wife or— 
if the poet be a woman—would speak to in the 
woods, is surely as high commendation as the 
average book-buyer would desire. To write 
genuine simple musical lyrics, without any 
hysterical attempts to be decadent or to twist 
words and phrases out of their natural mean- 
ing is certainly an unusual spectacle—I almost 
said—in a Canadian poet. And so although 
Mr. Roberts may not write such astonishing 
verse as his cousin, Mr. Bliss Carman, or 
shine quite so dazzlingly by reason of origin- 
ality, he is a steadier and serener poet. But 
what promise would not have been detected 
in our early American poets if they had 
begun with such triumphs of verse as some 
of our recent poets have brought forth. I 
have just finished reading the advance copy 
ot Mr. Roberts’ Acadian romance ‘‘ The 
Forge in the Forest.’’ The hero of it is the 
Ranger, Gaston de Mer, the Seigneur de Briart, 
who after the frank and generous style of Stan- 
ley Weyman’s chief characters, tells his adven- 
tures on land and sea. Mr. Roberts’ canvas 
Is not on a very extensive scale; he does not 
cover such a series of adventures as befalls the 
hero of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s ‘‘ Seats of the 
Mighty.’’ He has not so complicated a plot 
as M. J. Stimson has spun for ‘‘ King Noa- 
nett,’’ but there is not a word wasted, there is 
not one scene too many and the language is 
exquisite in its grace and polish. I will not 
spoil a single reader’s enjoyment of the story 
by giving a hint at its construction ; but I will 
Say there is a devilishly-crafty Abbé who is 
constantly outwitted and though there is some 
fighting, Mr. Roberts has kindly spared us the 
unmitigated ‘‘ blood and thunder ’’ which are 
the baneful Siamese twins of modern fiction. 
It is healthily exciting; there are hair- 
breadth escapes ; the Indian appears in all his 
War paint, but Mr. Roberts agrees with the 
late Fenimore Cooper that a romantically- 
generous and brave Indian is not an unpleas- 


ing object in fiction. I should think that 
‘* The Forge in the Forest,’’ though it follows 
closely in the line of all recent historical fic- 
tion, would delight an immense circle of read- 
ers; it is fresh, stirring, pure and chaste, and 
evidently written with the keenest enthusiasm 
and not because the author set himself to ac- 
complish a four de force. In his researches 
for materials for his ‘‘ History of Canada,’’ 
which the same publishers have in hand, 
Mr. Roberts must have found many equally 
good plots for novels. 

‘«’The Forge in the Forest’’ contains seven 
illustrations by Mr. Henry Sandham. The 
originals have during the past ten days made 
a part of Mr. Sandham’s exhibition at the 
rooms of the Boston Art Club. Few artists 
—in Boston at least—I doubt .if any other, 
could have gathered together so large a col- 
lection representative of so many phases of 
their individuality as Mr. Sandham has done. 
Portraits, landscapes, genre pictures and pic- 
torial poems as well as the abundant fecundity 
of his illustrations in black and white display 
a distinct character that marks them as his. 

Mr. Sandham’s exhibition at the Art Club 
has been followed by an interesting exhibition 
of rare books, gathered together under the 
auspices of the Club of Odd Volumes, which 
thus celebrates the tenth anniversary of its 
existence. Among the treasures displayed 
are: the famous ‘‘Cambridge Platform ’’ of 
1649, the first book printed in the Colonies ; 
William Hubbard’s ‘‘ Narration of the Troub- 
les with the Indians of New England, 1667 ;”’ 
‘‘John Higginson’s Election Sermon of 1663,”’ 
the first printed in America; many copies of 
Mather literature, a first edition of the Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, beautiful bindings, fine old MSS., 
and specimens of curious revolutionary and 
colonial prints, and no less than three hundred 
and sixty engravings from portraits of Wash- 
ington. 

The public library has also its exhibition. 
In the Barton room are displayed a complete 
coliection of all the works issued by William 
Morris from the Kelmscott press. There are 
five or six copies of some, thus enabling 
various pages to be shown in the cases. The 
few specimens belonging to the library are 
supplemented by borrowed volumes. 

Since I am destined this time to write desul- 
torily I may here mention an interesting exhi- 
bition of posters which Mr. Louis J. Rhead 
showed for a few days at the establishment of 
L. Prang and Company. The exhibition was 
on its way to Paris where Mr. Rhead has been 
invited to display it. The artist gave an ex- 
planatory talk on the art of poster designing 
and certainly it seems to me that a man who 
has manifested such surprising ingenuity and 
invention, such charming color effects and 
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such capital drawing, owgh/ to have felt called 
upon to defend himself! Of course it may be 
that he would not have succeeded in the higher 
branches of art, but if he could it seems a sheer 
waste of genius to do the ephemeral. But then 
the ‘‘ephemeral’’ is only a matter of time and 
time is nothing ! 

A number of Americans of note have of 
late been elected honorary members of the 
Kauai Kodak Club in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Now several years ago there were received 
by some of these same individuals most flat- 
tering letters announcing that they had been 
elected honorary members of the Trinity His- 
torical Society of Dallas, Texas. And more 
than one I am sure went into a dark room 
where there was a mirror to see if there might 
not appear a slight evanescent gleam of a 
greenish halo. But whatever a Theosophist 
might have seen, others were disappointed ; 
the halo was not there. The invitation to 
reciprocate the honor conferred by sending 
specimens of your literary or artistic work was 
only a trap set by the Pooh-Bah President of 
that fake society. The Kauai Kodak Society 
has for its secretary Mr. E. S. Goodhue, a 
cousin of the Hawthornes, and author of a 
volume of delightful verse which has been 
commended by some of the best critics in this 
country. Mr. Goodhue sends a gentleman in 
Boston an extract from the constitution of the 
Club outlining its objects : 

‘“‘The cultivation of something besides 
sugar-cane. This is an out-of-door club de- 
voted to all that is cloud-roofed and air-exposed 
in this land of isles. We shall meet in 
Monkey-pad Hall, as need be, to compare 
snap-shots, plan excursions on foot or other- 
wise, to every nook and corner of our realm. 

. Those who object to such trivial mat- 
ters may retire to Kodak Hall and continue 
the exercises, study the lives and works of our 
honorary members and discuss other pleasant 
and profitable subjects. We sife our- 
selves agreeable to any reasonable out-door 
scheme, whether it be mountain-climbing or 
sea-diving, holding ourselves the ready serv- 
ants of Nature. One of our objects is 
to share our enjoyment; so we invite to 
Hawaii pleasant men and women, and receive 
and entertain them when they come, making 
them members.”’ 

When Mr. Grant Allen was elected an hon- 
orary member he wrote that at first he was 
afraid that the club was ‘‘trying to make an 
autograph rise out of him.’’ Mr. Goodhue 
in his letter says ‘‘ We hope no one else has 
such misguided ideas; we care nothing for 
autographs.’’ 

Roberts Brothers are preparing to bring out 
shortly a new book by Olive Schreiner, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Trooper Peter Halket, of Mashonaland.’’ 
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It is confidently expected that this book will 
show up the unfair treatment of the African in 
much the same way as ‘‘ Ramona,”’ or “A 
Century of Dishonor,’’ painted the American 
maltreatment of the Indians. Incidentally it 
scores Cecil Rhodes. Roberts Brothers wil] 
publish a posthumous book by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, entitled ‘‘ The Mount,’’ being the 
record of a visit to the site of an ancient 
Gaulish fortress on Mount Bonvary, together 
with a description of the neighboring city of 
Autun. They havea new novel by Miss Anna 
Farquhar, one of the Musical critics of Zhe 
Transcript. It is entitled ‘‘ A Singer’s Heart.” 

The sixth volume in Copeland and Day’s 
Oaten Stop Series will be ‘‘ The Heart of Life,” 
by Mr. James Buckham, of the Youths’ Com- 
panion. Mr. Buckham is a son of President 
Buckham, of the University of Vermont. He 
is a very modest and retiring man, but every- 
one who knows him admires him and speaks 
of him in the warmest terms. 

The title of Mrs. Spofford’s forthcoming 
volume of poems will be ‘‘ In Titian’s Garden.” 
That ought to insure it a large sale—at least 
here in Boston, where a lady whose name is 
constantly appearing in the social columns of 
the Sunday papers and whom everyone know- 
ing her likes, and everyone not knowing her 
criticises out of sheer jealousy, has recently 
bought a genuine Titian for which she paid 
$100,000, considerably overbidding the author- 
ities of the Louvre who wanted it. 

Messrs. Crowell and Company have almost 
ready for publication a new edition of Cary’s 
blank verse translation of Dante’s ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,’’ together with a new edition in 
the same volume of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
classic translation of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” The 
introduction and revision of the notes, as well 
as a large number of new notes, will be fur- 
nished by Professor L. Oscar Kuhns, of Wes- 
leyan University. The edition will be hand- 
somely illustrated. 

The Spring number of Poet-Lore will have an 
unpublished romance, written by Charlotte 
Bronté when she was a girl of about 
seventeen. It will be called ‘‘ A Leaf from 
an Unopened Volume.’’ 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, has been 
giving at the Twenty Century Club and else- 
where, interesting talks on social questions in 
Chicago. Mr. Clinton Scollard has been 
making an extended visit at Cambridge. Mr. 
Henry M. Alden, on his way home from Mon- 
treal, spent a day or two in Boston, and was 
the guest of honor at Mrs. Stillman B. Allen’s 
last Monday afternoon ‘‘ At Home.”’ 

Professor Camille Thurwanger, the god-son 
and biographer of the artist Corot, is engaged 
on a long article on ‘‘ Modern French Art.” 
He is also writing a book dealing with some- 
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what the same general subject. Professor 
Thurwanger has arranged to conduct a party 
during the coming summer to Europe, visiting 
England, France, Belgium, Germany and 
Austria, the Tyrol and Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and Morocco. Mr. Thurwanger’s ac- 
quaintance with foreign artists gives him ex- 
ceptional opportunities to take his disciples 
into the inner circles of European art, as was 
discovered by the enthusiastic party who ac- 
companied him on a similar tour last summer. 

The Old Wayside Inn at Sudbury, which 
Longfellow made so famous, has been bought 
by Mr. E. R. Lemon, and will be opened for 
the accommodation of guests. One of the 
Boston papers made the rather remarkable 
statement in announcing this fact, that Mr. 
Lemon was ‘‘ An ancestor of old New Eng- 
land families, and a collector of articles of 
historic value.’’ 

That is almost equal to the story which 
Colonel Higginson tells of a servant girl, who 
when reprimanded by her mistress for not 
having washed the clothes cleaner, defended 
herself by remarking, ‘‘ But Ma’am, ther’s so 
much sentiment in the Cambridge water.’’ Col- 
onel Higginson explains the presence of the 
sentiment by the fact that the Cambridge 
water comes from the valley of the Mystic. 


=The Peter Paul Book Company, of Buf- 
falo, have in press a volume of poems by Irving 
Browne, who was for many years editor of 
the Albany Law Journal. Few of them have 
been published, but those have had a popular 
acceptance through several of the leading 
literary newspapers. The volume will contain 
none of his numerous legal poems, but only 
lyrics and ballads, grave and humorous, and 
the title and arrangement are quite novel and 
ingenious. Under the title, ‘‘ The House of 
the Heart,’’ they are distributed under the 
following sub-headings, according to their 
pertinency: the Windows looking over 
Sea, on the Street, the Woods, the Church- 
yard; By the Hall Fire; In the Bedroom, 
the Nursery, the Library, the Garret, the 
Tower. The edition for sale will be limited 
to 300 copies. 


=Copeland and Day announce for early 
publication ‘‘ A Writer of Fiction,’’ by Clive 
Holland, author of ‘‘ My Japanese Wife,’’ 
which so pleasantly introduced this young 
Englishman toso extended an audience. This 
new volume is a psychologic study of a 
woman’s conscience in regard to a posthum- 
ous novel written by her husband, the manu; 
Script and proof-sheets of which she heroically 
destroys to save his hitherto unblemished 
Tteputation. , 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 
The English pastoral is a Greek foundling 
which has passed through the Roman asylum 
to reach an unfriendly climate. For Theocritus 
the pastoral note was natural, for Virgil, 
affected, and for Herrick, artificial. Yet out 
of the pastoral came the romantic perception 
of nature which delines the poetry of the 
nineteenth century from all the past. No 
man can quite understand the poetry of this 
century who has not read the English pastoral, 
and no man who knows what poetry is, will 
fail to see that the pastoral of English poetry, 
though sheer poetry is essentially artificial. 
In the ‘‘ Warwick Library,’’ which is doing a 
most useful service in grouping certain liter- 
ary chapters, Mr. Edmund K. Chambers has 
brought together the succession of English 
pastorals from Henryson to Ramsay. LEvery- 
thing was natural in the Elizabethan age, 
everything was artificial in the age of Pope, 
until there began to be, as Ramsay prefigured 
in his verse, a new heaven and earth of those 


of whom Burns was the John the Baptist. 


* 
* * 


‘¢ Kvil and Evolution,’’ by the author of the 
‘* Social Horizon,’’ reminds us all how old 


new books are, for thisis a careful argument 
for the real presence and power of Satan as the 
simplest explanation of evil, written by one 


much imbued with the results, though not the 
methods, of modern science. It is not what is 
called convincing, neither is it conclusive, for 
if Satan accounts for Evil, who accounts for 
Satan? But this modern man’s dream is 
interesting. 

x % 

Polemic is always dreary. Devotion always in- 
terests. This is because men are nearly always 
wrong when they want their own way, and 
always partly right when they worship. The 
Protestant mind will be shocked by the second 
part of Dr. Richard Brennan’s ‘‘ Explanation 
of the Our Father and the Hail Mary.’’ But 
the first portion, simple, earnest, devout, mag- 
nifying prayer or communion as well as peti- 
tion, is the common ground of all Christian 
souls. The book, which is small, gives in- 
sight into the spiritual life of a great Church, 
of which most Protestants know and see only 
its differences and do not see that it. too, has 
its share of truth, denied by a common Lord to 
none who serve Him in sincerity and truth. 

«x 

Christopher Marlowe is a man to be read 
rather than studied, because it is really of no 
consequence when plays like his were written 
or where he got his themes. They are by 
themselves. Still his ‘‘ Dr. Faustus’’ is a 
favorite with the professors of literature ; it is 
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such a good peg on which to hang much 
knowledge of Dr. Faust, though the way to 
know our friend is not to look out and read 
books but to look in and read yourself. Dr. 
Adolphus William Ward, Principal of Owens, 
Manchester, and a most exhaustive scholar, 
has joined Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus,’’ and 
Greene’s ‘‘ Baron ’’ both plays of demon op- 
pression, prefaced a full history of Faust myth 
and added full notes. This volume of the 
** Qld English Drama,’’ has just been revised 
and reaches a third edition, and it has in it all 
one needs for study. Now, reading Marlowe 
himself is better. 
x" 

Mr James Radway has filled up a readable 
book, ‘‘ The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,’’ with the annals of the islands of the 
Gulf and the Caribbean Sea. The book is 
thrown together by chapters and the chapters 
condense familiar volumes on the discovery, 
the search for Manoa, Drake, Raleigh, the 
Buccaneers, the struggle of England for trade, 
the long wars which ended in Rodney’s great 
outcry and the negro risings in Haytiand San 
Domingo, with the Jamaica ‘‘ White Terror,”’ 
thirty years ago, and other phases of the Eng- 
lish colonial negro labor question. There is 
a mixture of illustrations, new and old, and a 
deal of discursive historical information, but 
no history. 

«% 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has written in ‘‘On 
the Face of the Waters,’’ a novel of the Indian 
mutiny, covering the siege of Delhi, which is 
the first clear account yet laid before English 
speaking readers of the true position of women 
in the Moslem world and in general in the 
world of the East. Taken as a story, the 
novel breaks down towards the end. It is 
marred by some weak and mistaken senti- 
ment. It has some poor English, as ‘‘ like 
the King had done.’’ But Mrs. Steel knows 
her ground thoroughly. She has gone to the 
bottom of bazaar and harem life. She un- 
derstands the native and what is more difficult 
can describe him to others, though she never, 
English like, ever quite accepts him as a 
human being. Her history is most exact and 
carefully studied though at some minute points 
Lord Roberts’ autobiography alters matters. 
The atmosphere of the time is presented, 
but some phases of British brutality are 
not. Soldiers are soldiers everywhere. The 
book has absorbing interest, has gone through 
three editions in as many weeks, as it de- 


serves, and is a book no one can leave unread. 


Painstaking readers will find in Lord Roberts’ 
work a map of Delhi, which will make the 
reading easier for ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters’’ bristles with locality. 
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‘‘The Year of Shame,’’ by William Wat. 
son, collects his sonnets of the ‘‘ Purple East” 
and some additional poems full of the same 
hot wrath against bloody wrong; but these 
poems illustrate what cannot be said too often 
that poetry is neither emotion nor knowledge. 
but form. Mr. Watson feels all Milton felt, 
but no one of his sonnets ‘‘ flames in the fore. 
head of the dawn,’’ as does the older poet’s 
utterance on Piedmont. Mr. Watson has 
elevation and he has expression, but never 
that rushing wind of the spirit which fills the 
round, full sail of verse borne to greatness, 


* 
%* * 


William Barton Rogers, whose memoir now 
appears fifteen years after his death, at the 
age of seventy-eight, played two widely dif. 
ferent parts in his life, to which each of the 
two volumes of his life is devoted. He was 
one of the earliest of American geologists, and 
his reports on the geology of Virginia, pub- 
lished sixty years ago, became so rare that 
almost alone among such issues they figured 
in the lists of rare Americana. These reports 
were prepared while he was for eighteen years 
(1835-1853) professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia. In 1860, after ‘seven years residence at 
Boston, he led in organizing the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, of which he was the 
first president. His biography is pieced to- 
gether of correspondence. The letters record 
the life of a Virginia professor among turbulent 
students—one of whom killed a professor— 
and of the head of the first of our greater 
scientific schools in Boston. The book has a 
technical interest of American education and 
the personal history in American science. It 
lacks any clear statement of Professor Rogers’ 
relative contributions to geology, and the story 
of his life is not told save as letters tell it. 
There is, therefore, here very useful material 
for a comprehension of the period, an acquain- 
tance with the early days of our scientific 
education—Harvard forty years ago had its 
first class experiments in chemistry, students 
had before committed the text,—and a knowl- 
edge of the man ; but such raw material is not 
biography. 

x" 

Mr. George Sidney Fisher has written an 
agreeable roving history of Pennsylvania as 
Colony and Commonwealth. Penn_and the 
proprietary governments, the Indians and the 
Revolution make the substance of this book, 
which owes its value to the great skill with 
which the material is handled. With the 
companion volume, ‘‘ The Making of Penn- 


-sylvania,’’ the two will be invaluable to those 


who teach history and to those who desire to 
understand it. Nor is it necessary to agree 
with Mr. Fisher’s reasons for the decline of 
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Philadelphia from 1790 to 1850. It was not 
the ‘‘mob’’ which injured Philadelphia, but 
certain disadvantages in its physical situation 


and the lack of any strenuous, intellectual . 


life among its leading families. They might 


have given Philadelphia its Harvard and its 
Yale, or even its Columbia. They never have. 


* 
* * 

Dr. Frederick D. Stone, the erudite and 
painstaking secretary of the “Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, has added six admirable 
chapters to the history of the beginnings of 
the University of Pennsylvania, which Dr. 
George B. Wood wrote sixty-four years ago. 
Their central point is devoted to clearing up 
Franklin’s relations to the institution. Dr. 
Stone makes clear what nearly every one who has 
studied the subject believes. Franklin founded 
aschool; but it was not in the least one such 
as that into which the University happily 
grew. He wanted what we should now call 
ascientific school. Dr. William Smith built 
on this foundation—proposed rather than built 
—a college of the arts. 


* 
* * 


Mr. H.C. Bunner now gone, wrote nothing, 
I fear, which will be remembered; but his 
facile, fluent pen of easy rhyme and accent 
caught current feeling, and set it to current 
verse. He wore himself out in journalism, 
writing in Puck, with iterant energy, and now 
that his ‘‘ Poems’’ are published, it is sadly 
plain that the candle is burned out. This 
ready gift of verse is useful but not lasting. 
As the literary student turns these pages he 
tecollects scores of like men whose verse is in 
the libraries, and whose sole value is that it 
sheds a glowing light on the times in which it 
was written. It is odd, but so far does a wave 
of emotion carry the written word that Mr. 
Brander Matthews’ sketch of Mr. Bunner may 


outlast all else either has written. 


* 
* * 


‘The balance of evidence appears to favor 
the view that instinctive behavior is the 
result of natural selection working on varia- 
tions of germinal origin, without the direct 
transmission of acquired modifications of 
structure.’’ This is the summary of Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s three hundred and fifty-two pages 
on ‘‘Habit and Instinct.’’ ‘These words come 
as near to an explanation as we are likely to 
get for some time, and they show, as has for 
some time seemed probable to minds unclouded 
of controversy, that the truth lies between 
Lamarck and Darwin, Weismann and Romanes. 
Mr. Morgan delivered his: lectures at the 
Lowell Institute. They are long, full and 
Suggestive, but for students and experts, 
Tather than the general reader. Yet the book 
IS a storehouse of information, and it lays 
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bare the important generalization that the 
organization of society—in broad sense from 
the hen’s care up—tends to make up for the 
deficiencies of the individual. It is very 
doubtful if both the average Englishman and 
the picked to-day are not duller than the aver- 
age and pick in Elizabeth’s day; but the stored 
organizations of society enables them to do 
more. Society, in short, makes duller work- 
men, but improves the machine. ‘‘ The indi- 
vidual withers and the race is more and more.’’ 

* 

* * 

Prof. H. Oldenberg’s three magazine articles 
published together for twenty-five cents, in 
‘* Ancient India, its Language and Religion,’’ 
gives a good history of our study of Sanscrit 
a clear idea of the Vedas, and a rational 
account of Buddhism, particularly on the side 
of its interaction with Greece. 

* 
% * 

‘‘ Phroso,’’ Mr. Anthony Hope’s last, fol- 
lows the sound instructions I once heard 
from the editor of a ‘‘ Saturday night story- 
paper,’’—to make them young, one dark and 
the other light, put in difficulties and have 
something happen every one thousand words. 
All this Mr. Hope has done ; but it is hard to 
see that he has done anything else in this 
romance of an English Lord on a Greek island, 
with a fair maiden, Turks and brigands. 


THE BOOKS OF 13896. 


According to the ‘‘ Weekly Record of New 
Publications ’’ of the Publishers’ Weekly, we 
placed on record through the year 1896, the 
titles of 5703 books, as against 5469 of 1895. 
This total includes original works by Ameri- 
can and English or other foreign authors, new 
editions, and importations of bound books and 
books in sheets. This is an excess of 234 
books in our lists over any previous year. 

In analyzing our figures, with an aim to 
discover in what special direction this increase 
shows itself, we find it is in the manufacture 
of standard works and classics of literature. 
The immense development of the library in- 
terest in the last decade has given a very 
great impetus to the making of such books. 
The constant and widespread demand for 
books of permanent value, that a knowledge 
of forms a part of every liberal education, has 
produced in fine shape, both editorially and 
typographically, the works of the world’s 
writers that have stood the test of time. 

Original works from American authors fell 
short of those reported in 1895, when the total 
number was 3396. For 1896 it was only 3300, 
nearly 100 less. This slight decrease in num- 
bers, however, was scarcely noticeable in the 
improved quality of the whole year’s book 
production. American authors held their own 
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bravely, in every department of literature. 
Many of the best novels of the year are from 
American pens, and many of the finest bio- 
graphies. It is in the field of biography that 
our own writers are pre-eminent. After novels 
and biographies, books on political and social 
science have the preference with American 
readers. 

The novels were in excess of any other class 
of literature, being about one-fifth of the book 
production of the year. Still they were not 
apparently affected by the general increase in 
the whole output—the total number published 
being 1114—the same number, by an odd coin- 
cidence, as in 1895. . 

If, however, we added to this total, as we 
fairly might, the 319 books prepared profess- 
edly for the young, the figures in fiction would 
be greatly increased. The so-called children’s 


‘books were, with very few exceptions, full- 


fledged novels, in all essentials but their 
deceptive pictures and bindings. 

The table which follows gives in classes, as 
nearly as itis possible to approximate, the 
figures of the book production in this country 
of 1896, with those of 1895 for comparison. 


1895 | 1896 


| 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


&B ooks 


New 
New 


Editions 


n 
2 
bo! 
B, 
vs 
Ag 
wy 


Fiction : 
Literary, History oni Miscellany . 
Law . ; 
Education and Language . 
Theology and Religion 

Juvenile 

Poetry 

Political and Social Science 
History oa nike : 
Biography, Memoirs 

Description, Travel . . 

Physical and Mathematical Science 
Fine Artsand Illustrated Books. ....... 
Medical Science, Hygiene. . . 
Useful Arts 

Sports and Amusements 

Domestic and Rural ° 

Mental and Moral P hilosophy 
Humor and Satire 





Totals - + « 5101 368 5189] 514 
5101 5189 


5469 5703 





The figures in Fiction for r896 are the same 
as in 1895—1114 novels having been published 
in each year. The American novels made a 
better showing than in the previous year, still 
there were only 270 from our own authors, 
while we reprinted 690 from English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Hungarian, Polish, 
and Swedish sources. While Fiction held 
its own, there was an increase of books in 
the following classes: Literary History and 
Miscellany (includes collected works), Law, 
Education and Language, History, Biography, 
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Description and Travel, Fine Arts, Medical 
and Hygiene, Useful Arts, Sports and Amuse- 
ments, and Domestic and Rural, and a de. 


‘crease in Theology and Religion, Juvenile, 


Poetry, Political and Social Science, Physi- 
cal and Mathematical Science, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and Humor and Satire, 
Of the books tabulated 2772 were received at 
this office ; the remaining 2931 are titles en- 
tered in the Weekly Record with an asterisk, 
information having been sent us concerning 
them by the publishers, or gathered from 
unofficial sources. 


In the second table, which follows, the aim 





Ss 
English 
foreign 


including 


new editions manu- 


factured in U.S. 
imported, 


bound or in sheets, 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


Books by English 
s. 


Books by American 


authors, 
Books by 
authors 


into U. 


Fiction 

Literary, History, and Miscellany 

Law » ‘ 

Education and I anguage 

Theology and Religion 

Juvenile 

Poetry 

Political and Social Science . 

Biography, Memoirs 

Description, Travel 

Physical and Mathematical 
Science. . 

Fine Arts and Illustrated Books . 

Medical Science, Hygiene ... . 

re Se eee 

Sports and Amusements... . . 

Domestic and Rural 

Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Humor and Satire 


Totals 


has been to showthe number of books that 
were manufactured in the United States in 
1896—first, those of American origin; second, 
those of English or Continental origin ; and 
third, the number of English works that were 
imported, bound or in sheets; these three 
classes comprising the book production of the 
United States in 1896. Of course, this division 
cannot be entirely exact. 

The table shows 3300 books by American 
authors, made, of course, in this country; 
1261 books by English and other foreign 
authors made here, and 1142 books or sheets 
imported. The largest number of reprints 
was in Fiction, viz., 690; next came Literary, 
History, and Collected Works—267. The 
importations were greatest in Fiction, The- 
ology and Religion, Poetry, Biography, and 
Fine Arts. 
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Book Production in England. 


The London Publishers’ Circular presents 
the following analytical table of the books 
published in England during the past year. 


1895 1896 
DIVISIONS n| 2! «| & 
BM BO BMIBS 
YS Us Yo vs 
AR Az ASAD 
q q 
Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc... .... . 501) 69} 503) I00 
Educational, Classical and Philological .. . 660 111! 529| 114 
Novels, Tales, and Juvenile Works ,..... 1544) 347/1654| 525 


Law, Jurisprudence, etc. . . 57| 33) 132) 50 


Political and Social Economy, Trade and Com- 


merce ... 163, 23/ 247' 99 





Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated Works... . 96, 16) 315 65 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research . . . | 263, 75) I9gI 2 
History, Biography,etc............. 353| 68) 580) 137 
Poetryandthe Drama ............ 231! 16) 284) 123 
Year-Books and Serialsin volumes ...... S05) . «1 SRSl.. 
Medicine, Surgery,etc. ....... - + + | 153} 53/ 127] 45 
Belles-Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc. . | 400) 42) 130| 23 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Ser- 
ECE Nes aida er faa oP gies Me oe oe 749 182 239) 26 
REREN GaSe Se. ea we eee 9 oe 5581 935 5234/1339 
5581 5234 
6516 6573 





Book Production in France in 1896. 


According to the Pibliographie de la France, 
the number of books issued in France during 
1896 was 12,738, showing a decrease of 189 
works, compared with the total of 12,927 in 
1895. The number of musical compositions 
was 6,290, or 156 less than in 1895, and the 
number of engravings, lithographs, and photo- 
graphs was 1,392, or g1 less than in 1895. 


Book Production in Italy in 1896. 


According to the Bolletino della Pubblicazioni 
Italiane there were published in Italy during 
the past year 9,778 new books and periodicals, 
as against 9,437 issued in 1895. The statistics 
in detail are as follows : 


OS ee eee piglet home, oy ee 
Works of Reference bes Ga viieke tx pe tau ane 3 
Philosophy, Theology, and Religion ..... 948 
Educational works and text-books. .. . . . 1,004 
GeographicalScience. ........ Oty ae 
ae een arse a aetna Bata se 420 
Philology Hiab trot gies, let ‘Supaeeee 
Ran eley) Sine hel ie ks talise he ie tiel ty 326 
ME gig et ee ene ore remy 
Me Nee gece eos Poise ae 179 
Miscellaneous and Popular Literature . .. . 276 
Law, Jurisprudence, Political Science, etc. . . . 2,332 
Mathematics and exactsciences. ...... . 359 
aa Eee Paige! We nee fetes: a 
SNE cP ee ets he a 
Warand NavalScience........ a ee 
SE Sine, 6 i he SE ies 
Agriculture and Industrial Commerce... . . 998 
I 55 2 se 125 

RRR git EAR Eile See eB 25S SOR PAS 9,778 


Publishers’ Weekly. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON. 


LONDON, February 6, 1897. 

The most notable book that has appeared in 
the new year is undoubtedly Miss Mary Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Travels in West Africa,’’ published 
recently by The Macmillan Company. It isa 
most fascinating narrative of an exploring ex- 
pedition undertaken single-handed by this 
plucky lady who traversed vast tracts of 
swamp and forest land, where a white person 
had seldom or never been seen before, attended 
only by her small band of native guides and 
carriers, among whom were several of the 
notorious Fan tribe, the most ferocious of 
West African natives, with decided cannibal 
proclivities Strange to say, Miss Kingsley 
became on excellent terms with these savage 
henchmen, who had both better manners and 
more. ‘‘spunk’’ than the more peaceable 
natives, and with her Fan body-guard she 
penetrated the Fan country, and was every- 
where, even in the villages that had a most 
evil reputation, received with courtesy, min- 
gled naturally with intense curiosity, and 
was allowed to depart unmolested. Apart 
from the enthralling record of adventure, 
the book is a most important one, by rea- 
son of the vast amount of practical informa- 
tion it contains respecting the trade, product 
and resources of this huge territory, where, 
despite English, French, and German enter- 
prize, there are so many thousand square miles 
of country rich in ivory, ebony, mahogany, 
and precious minerals waiting to be opened up. 
Miss Kingsley comes of a literary and cour- 
ageous family. She is a daughter of the late 
Charles Kingsley, and niece of the late Henry 
Kingsley. 

Messrs. Arrowsmith will produce on Feb- 
ruary 15th, another new story by Marie 
Corelli, which, like all this ill-mannered young 
person’s productions, is being energetically 
boomed beforehand. She has been writing at 
high pressure ever since the publication of 
‘* The Sorrows of Satan ’’ a year ago, and has 
turned out a considerable amount of very 
pitiful stuff. 


Thomas Hardy’s new novel, ‘‘ The Well- 
Beloved,’’ will be published in the course of a 
fortnight or so by Osgood, MclIlvaine and 
Company. It is a story of Portland, and his 
preface gives a most interesting clue to the 
nature of its contents. He says: ‘‘ This 
peninsula, carved by time out of a single 
stone, has been for centuries immemorial the 
home of a curious and distinct race, which has 
strange beliefs and customs now for the most 
part obsolete .’? The Well-Be- 


loved ’’ is the name of a native whom some 
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may calla phantast, but others may see only 
as one who gave a local habitation and a name 
to a delicate dream, which in a vague form is 
more or less common to most men. 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s new volume of poems, 
entitled ‘‘ The Conversion of Winckelmann 
and Other Poems,’’ recently published by 
Macmillan, is already out of print, and a 
second edition is being prepared, this notwith- 
standing that the Poet Laureate’s verse is of 
very unequal, and generally inferior merit. 
The story of the chief poem in the volume is 
laid in the days of the Reformation. The 
young monk who has dedicated life and soul 
to art, strives to elude the ever-growing con- 
viction in the truth of Luther’s preaching, 
and in the hollowness of the Romish Church. 
On the one hand rises idealistic Rome, the 
temple of his goddess, whose price is a living 
lie ; on the other lies realistic Germany, the 
altar of his God, who demands the renuncia- 
tion of his ideal. The theme in itself is a 
noble one which might have been worthily 
sung say by Robert Browning, but it suffers in 
its present form from distinct feebleness of 
treatment and versification. 


Dr. Nansen will appear simultaneously with 
his book in the course of this week, and many 
enterprising journalists are setting forth to 
waylay the explorer on his approach to Eng- 
lish shores. Truly the irrepressible inter- 
viewer represents one of the disadvantages of 
civilization. The book, concerning which I 
have already sent you advance notes, is pub- 
lished by Constable and Company, who are 
coming rapidly to the front, especially with 
important and expensive works of this type. 
This book will consist of two large demi- 
octavo volumes at two guineas each, and in 
addition to the illustrations, upwards of 1,400 
in number, there are sixteen colored plates, in 
fac-simile of Nansen’s own sketches and three 
new maps. Although the scientific facts 
ascertained by the expedition are given, they 
are not treated in dry-as-dust detail, the object 
of the book being to supply a readable and 
entertaining account of a wonderful voyage. 

A new ‘‘ Pioneer’’ novel, by Stephen Crane, 
of ‘‘Red Badge of Courage’’ fame, will be 
published by Heinemann very shortly under 
the title of ‘‘ The Little Regiment.’’ I hope 
Mr. Crane is enjoying himself in Cuba by this 
time, and proving the truth, or otherwise, of his 
ideas on warfare promulgated in his first and, 
so far, his best book. 

S. R. Crockett’s ‘‘ Lad’s Love’’ in its full 
and original form will be published by Bliss, 
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Sands and Foster, on March 15th, and Bret 
Harte’s ‘‘ Three Partners,’’ by Chatto and 
Windus, on April 8th. 


Mr. G. W. Steeven’s clever articles on the 
United States, written for the Dazly Mail dur- 
ing the author’s sojourn with you while the 
recent Presidential election was in full swing, 
have just been published by Blackwood in 
‘one volume, entitled ‘‘The Land of the 
Dollar.’’ 


The series of cleverly written interviews 
with famous artists of the day, by ‘‘Roy Comp- 
ton,’’ which has been running in ‘‘ The Idler” 
for the past year or so, will on completion (in 
about three months’ time) be published in book 
form. The series comprises lengthy inter- 
views with Solomon J. Solomon, Nettleship 
R. A. of ‘‘lion’’ fame; R. Caton Woodville; 
Rob. Sauber; Seppings Wright, and several 
other famous wielders of brush and pencil, and 
the book will be profusely illustrated with 
beautiful reproductions of the artists’ best 
work, and many interesting studies and 
sketches for the larger pictures. Chatto and 
Windus will probably be the publishers. 


Messrs. Pearson, limited, are going to add 
book-publishing to their other numerous ven- 
tures, and have secured the services of Mr. G. 
E. Burgin as literary adviser. They could 
scarcely have made a better choice, for Mr. 
Burgin is eminently qualified for the post. He 
is one of the most industrious writers we have, 
for in addition to sub-editing ‘‘ The Idler” 
and contributing to nearly every leading news- 
paper and magazine in London, he found time 
last year to write two essentially readable nov- 
els and two shorter, but not less interesting, 
stories, and is now engaged on another novel, 
a sequel to the quaint ‘‘ Judge of Four Cor- 
ners.’’ 

Those who like Mrs. Jellyby have their eyes 
‘* fixed on Africa’’ will find plenty of litera- 
ture to their taste just now. In addition to 
the mighty volumes by F. C. Selous and 
Miss Kingsley, a West African book by Captain 
Sidney S. Hinde is completed and will be pub- 
lished next week by Methuen and Company. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Fall of the Congo Arabs,”’ 
and deals with the recent Belgian expedition 
to the Upper Congo which developed into a 
war with the State forces and the Arab slave 
raiders in Central Africa. Two white men 
only returned to tell the tale of the three years’ 
war, Commandant Dhanes and Captain Hinde. 
During the greater part of tne time spent by 
Captain Hinde in the Congo he was among 
cannibal tribes in little known regions, and 
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owing to the peculiar circumstances of his 
osition, was enabled to see a side of native 
history shown to few Europeans. The work 
will contain a map, portraits, and plans. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul will this month com- 
plete, by the publication of the book of Daniel, 
their great work, ‘‘ The Pulpit Commentary,”’ 
the compilation of which has occupied seven- 
teen years and cost about £40,000. The 


highest theological authorities have collabo- 
rated in its production, and in order to bring 
it within reach of ministers who only possess 
the smallest means, the valuable work will 
shortly be re-issued at the price of six shillings 
per volume. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has now finished another 
fantastic, imaginative romance, which in the 
opinion of Mr. Heinemann, who will publish 
it, surpasses anything this author has yet done. 
It deals with a visit to this planet of the 
strange men of Mars, presumably an elabora- 
tion of ‘‘ The Angel Visitant’’ notion. It 
will be published early in March or April. 


Among other novels that may be expected 
immediately are Frankfort Moore’s ‘‘ The 
Jessamy Bride,’’ Guy Boothby’s ‘‘ The Fas- 
cination of the King,’’ and Max Pemberton’s 
“Christine of the Hills.’’ The last-named is 
a story of the Adriatic and the beautiful moun- 
tain town of Jajce in Bosnia. The heroine is 
an Italian, but some of the scenes are laid in 
Vienna. 


Rudyard Kipling has just completed a story 
of twelve thousand words, entitled ‘‘ Slaves of 
the Lamp.’’ I hear that for this he will re- 
ceive something like five hundred pounds for 
first serial rights. Truly it isa pleasant thing 
to be a popular author ! 


‘Margaret Ogilvy ’’ has been selling liter- 
ally in thousands ; it heads the list of sales for 
the past month in the East Central district of 
London, and in most of the large provincial 
cities, York, Bradford, Birmingham, Aberdeen 
and Sunderland. Mr. Barrie is now busily 
engaged in dramatizing ‘‘ The Little Minister.’’ 


The novel that has sold best, however, 
taking the whole of the book trade in the 
United Kingdom, is Flora Annie Steel’s ‘‘ On 
the Face of the Waters,’’ for which orders 
still come pouring in gaily,.and this notwith- 
Standing the fact that the book has not been 
boomed at all. It certainly was reviewed fav- 
orably, but it was impossible for a just-minded 
teviewer to ‘‘slate’’ it. Merit always tells, 
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even in these pushing days, and a really fine 
book, as this is, will always hold its own. 


The Rev. S. Baring Gould does not, by any 
means, confine his talents and wonderful in- 
dustry to the writing of fiction. He has just 
completed ‘‘ A Study of St. Paul,’’ in which 
he embodies and collates the scattered result of 
recent research, both at home and abroad. 
Isbister and Company will be the publishers. 


The Clarendon Press have a very big thing 
in contemplation, nothing more or less than 
the production of a complete and magnificent 
edition of the British Classics. The scheme 
is at present in embryo, but if it is successfully 
carried out the edition will be the finest thing 
of its kind that has ever been produced. 


Ouida’s new novel, which Sampson Low 
and Marston will publish ere long, will repre- 
sent a reversion to her earlier style, betraying 
less of the influence of Tolstoi than her last 
few books have done. The principal character 
emigrates to America, and there acts on the 
Semitic advice that has passed into a proverb 
‘*Get money, honestly if you can, but ge? 
money.’’ He eventually becomes a millionaire, 
and he and his wife attempt to buy their way 
into English Society, thereby providing Ouida 
with occasion to unburden herself of a con- 
siderable amount of scathing sarcasm. The 
book is said to be an unusually clever one, 
and emphatically up-to-date. 


Constable and Company will publish almost 
immediately an extremely interesting art book, 
by Mr. Gleeson White. on ‘‘ English Illustra- 
tion, 1855-1870.’’ ‘The author points out that 
while the illustration of books in the present 
day is so general and cheap, while the average 
merit is much higher than of yore, that indi- 
vidual artistic merit is by no means so preva- 
lent and far less care and pains are expended 
on their work by modern illustrators, than by 
their immediate predecessors, who often de- 
voted months of careful work to produce good 
work, making studies just as liberally as for 
an Academy picture. The book will include 
reproductions of over a hundred typical speci- 
mens of representative illustrators, including 
Millais, Rossetti, Walker, Birket Foster, 
Charles Keene, Du Maurier, etc. Ascor. 


=Mr. H. M. Stanley has written an intro- 
duction to Mr. Lionel Décle’s book ‘‘ Three 
Years in Savage Africa,’’ which Messrs. 
Methuen are to publish. The volume will be 

illustrated and will contain several maps. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 
NeEw York, February 15, 1897. 
Marion Crawford is and has been here for 
some time, and though little is seen of him in 
places where book men most do congregate, 
he has made his presence felt in various ways 
—most notably in the recent production at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre of the dramatization of 
his ‘‘ Dr. Claudius.’’ In this venture Mr. 
Crawford was not fortunate. Though reveal- 
ing strong dramatic feeling at times in his 
stories, he seems to lack the power for sus- 
tained dramatic work—or perhaps it is only the 
necessary technical knowledge of the play- 
wright’s art. At any rate the play of ‘‘ Dr. 
-Claudius ’’ was not interesting and was soon 
withdrawn. It is correct to say at almost any 
time that Mr. Crawford is writing a new story, 
and he is quite engrossed in a new book now. 
It is not to be announced however until later. 
In the meantime, a story written some time 
ago is now appearing serially, and will be 
published by the Macmillan’s later in the 
year. This story is ‘‘Corleone,’’ a tale that 
chronologically should have preceded ‘‘ Taq- 
uisara.’’ It was written before ‘‘ Taquisara’’ 
and deals with certain characters that also 
appear in ‘‘ Taquisara.’’ Readers of the latter 
novel will remember a character in it, a 
woman, Bianca Corleone by name, who had a 
worthless husband. The new novel, ‘‘ Cor- 


leone’’ tells the story of that husband, and 
makes the references to him in ‘‘ Taquisara’’ 
quite clear. 

An important book immediately forthcom- 
ing from the Macmillan press is Lucy Maynard 


Salmon’s treatise on ‘‘ Domestic Service.’’ 
Miss Salmon is the professor of history in 
Vassar College, and her work, which is the 
result of statistical observation, is a serious 
discussion of some economic questions in- 
volved in the domestic occupations. She 
gives a history of the subject in this country, 
and discusses its present conditions. The ob- 
jections to domestic service as an occupation 
are stated and different measures suggested to 
obviate these objections. Then a few general 
principles are suggested by which measures 
proposed may be tested, and the directions are 
indicated along which it seems reasonable to 
look for improvement. 

Another forthcoming book of the Macmil- 
lan’s is a volume containing selections from 
the first nine books of the old Florentine 
Chronicle of Giovanni Villani, translated by 
Rosa F. Selfe, with an introduction by Philip 
H. Wicksteed. It tells of the origin and 
growth of the city of Florence; of how the 
city was destroyed by the Goths and rebuilt by 
the power of Charles the Great ; of the various 
wars in which the city engaged under succes- 
sive Kings and Emperors. The selections in- 
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clude much matter relating to the struggles 
between the Ghibellines and Guelfs and closes 
with the well-known passage of the Chronicle 
referring to the poet Dante Alighieri. 

Mr. Kipling’s sister, Mrs. Alice Kipling 
Fleming, has written a story of East Indian 
life, the hill life at Simla, which her brother 
first made known to Western readers. Mrs. 
Fleming’s story bears the title of ‘‘ A Pinch. 
beck Goddess,’’ and deals with the Euro- 
pean elements in Indian life. It is said to 
give a striking picture of Simla manners and 
society, and shows the writer to be possessed 
of considerable talent. It will be published 
shortly by the Appletons. 

The same firm has in preparation a hand- 
some illustrated work entitled ‘‘ In Joyful 
Russia ’’’ and written by General John A. 
Logan’s son, J. A. Logan, Jr. The keynote 
of Mr. Logan’s book is struck in the title. 
The majority of books published relating to 
Russia and the Russians—nearly all the books 
in fact—are either semi-political, pessimistic 
productions, or depressing views of Russian 
affairs, or novels depicting the harsh, cruel, 
and repulsive aspects of Russian life. It is 
Mr. Logan’s purpose in his book to depict the 
bright side of Russia. It was the bright side 
that he saw. He enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities for studying the best Russian society. 
He was at the coronation festivities, and he 
describes them in a particularly interesting 
chapter. He visited freely, went to the clubs, 
to the theatres and to the races, and hunted 
the boar. His impressions are written in an 
easy, natural style, and are fully illustrated 
with reproductions from photographs. 

The title of Frank R. Stockton’s forthcom- 
ing volume of stories is now fixed. It is to be 
called ‘‘ A Story-Teller’s Pack,’’ and it will 
contain nine stories, introduced by a character- 
istic preface explaining the use of the title. 

An interesting bit of news for novel readers 
is the announcement of a new story by S. R. 
Crockett. It will be called ‘‘ Lad’s Love,” 
taking its title from the Scotch plant of that 
name. Mr. Crockett is known to his readers 
as a writer of the ‘‘ fighting story ’’ and of the 
‘‘ character story.’’. His forthcoming novel is 
a ‘‘character story’’ of simple Scotch life, 
and it will be published by the Appletons, im 
uniform style with the author’s ‘‘ Cleg Kelly.’ 
It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Mr. Crockett’s most successful book, ‘‘ The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ was accepted by the Apple- 
tons before the publication of ‘‘ The Raiders 
and when Mr. Crockett was quite unknown. 
It was during the reading of the proofs of 
‘“The Lilac Sunbonnet’’ that ‘‘ The Raiders 
appeared, winning fame for the author, and 
incidentally paving the way to another suc 
cess in ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet.”’ 
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In their little ‘‘ Ivory Series,’’ the Scribners 
will issue during March, two new stories. 
The first ‘‘ The Man Who Wins,’’ is a tale 
portraying a situation and illustrating a pro- 
blem of the struggle between ambition and 
affection. It is written by Professor Robert 
Herrick, of the University of Chicago. The 
other, ‘‘ An Inheritance,’’ is by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and is characterized by the author 
as, ‘‘altogether the best story I‘have written.’’ 
It is a New England idyl, and tells the tale of 
a wife’s influence in developing the character 
of an unworthy husband. 

Donald G. Mitchell’s new book, ‘‘ American 
Lands and Letters,’’ which has been post- 
poned from month to month, is announced 
as a definite publication of the Scribners in 
March. It will cover the literature of our 
country from Captain John Smith to William 
Cullen Bryant. Mr. Mitchell has for many 
years made a special study of the fountain 
heads of American letters, and this scholar- 
ship combines with a personal knowledge of 
the great literary figures of the present cen- 
tury in producing a book of familiar literary 
talk that will attract the American reader 
especially with irresistible power. The illus- 
trations in the book comprise a really remarka- 
ble collection of portraits and views, many 
of them exceedingly rare, and including among 
others an interesting photogravure portrait of 
Washington Irving by Charles Loring Elliott, 
hitherto unpublished. 

Under the attractive title of ‘‘ Easter Bells,’’ 
the Harpers will publish in March a new col- 
lection of poems by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
containing various songs and lyrics that have 
appeared recently from her pen in the pages of 
the periodicals. Though the joy and beauty of 
Eastertide is the burden of some of the verses, 
and these give the title to the volume, there are 
many poems of a miscellaneous character. 

The same firm have also in preparation for 
early publication a new volume of stories by 
Octave Thanet. The title of the book is 
“The Missionary Sheriff: Being Incidents in 
the Life of a Plain Man Who Tried to Do His 
Duty.’’ Though separate stories, the vari- 
ous tales in the volume are bound together by 
reference to the dominating central character— 
that of Amos Wickliff, Sheriff. This is a 
typical Western character, full of rough hero- 
ism, such as we are accustomed to find in the 
stories of Octave Thanet, and the book unites 
Tomance and realism in the effective manner 
that characterizes all her work. The volume 
is fully illustrated by A. B. Frost and Clifford 
Carlton. Two other forthcoming novels of 
the Harpers are ‘‘ Saint Eva,’’ by Mrs. Barry 
Pain, and ‘‘ Leonora of the Yawmish,’’ a story 
of American life by Francis Dana. 
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If Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who a few years 
ago, traced a meteoric line across the peaceful 
firmament of American letters, has been for- 
gotten, she will be brought vividly to mind by 
a new novel of hers shortly forthcoming from 
the press of John Lane. It is called ‘‘ Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times,’’ and it more than 
makes up for her long silence. It is said to 
be far and away the most remarkable piece of 
work Mrs. Atherton has done. Patience Spar- 
hawk is a California girl, who marries and 
comes to New York where she lives a life of 
reckless gayetv, in the narrative of which var- 
ious aspects of New York society are depicted 
with graphic realism and unquestionable clev- 
erness. The heroine experiments a bit in 
husbands, and passes through the most varied 
and startling experiences, including a trial for 
murder of her first husband, and a narrow 
escape from the electrocuting chair. Husband 
number two arrives just in time to save her, 
which of course relieves the reader, though, if 
a good judge of character, he may conclude 
that Patience might better have remained in 
the chair and taken her fate all atonce. Mrs. 
Atherton knows how to tell a story and she 
has got into this new novel a great deal of 
story very effectively told. It will find plenty 
of readers. Mrs. Atherton is living now in 
England and declares it to be her intention 
not to return to America: But ‘‘ Patience 
Sparhawk’’ will soon be here and it will fill 
the gap. 

A contribution to Napoleonic literature of 
more than ordinary interest is the ‘‘ Secret 
Memoirs of Napoleon,’’ which the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company will bring out in March. 
This work was written by Charles Doris, one 
of Napoleon’s under valets, a man who never 
quitted the Emperor during fifteen years. It 
was printed early in the century, but ran out 
of print, and has never been reprinted until 
now. It isa purely personal record, and for 
that reason will have a peculiar interest for all 
readers searching for new impressions of the 
unique figure of the Emperor. It presents also 
a connected record of events from Napoleon’s 
early years down to the time of his exile to 
Elba, revealing his personality under the vary- 
ing changes of fortune, as seen through the 
eyes of aservant. The book will be attrac- 
tively made and will contain portraits. 

The Stokes Company will also publish shortly 
in book form Robert Barr’s new story, ‘‘ The 
Mutable Many,’’ now running serially in the 
daily press. ‘This bids fair to be the author’s 
most popular book. While preserving his 
characteristic wit and vivacity it has much 
more of a plot than any of his former books. 
Mr. Barr considers it his best work in every 
way. W. D. M. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The Century styles itself an ‘‘ Inauguration 
Number,’’ and is devoted especially to articles 
on life at the White House and at the Capital. 
Three frontispiece portraits—two of President- 
elect McKinley and one of President Cleveland 
—accompany the opening paper, ‘‘ Our Fellow- 
Citizen of the White House,’’ by Clarence 
Clough Buel. Other articles are ‘‘ Inaugura- 
tion Scenes and Incidents,’’ Joseph B. Bishop; 
‘“The Nation’s Library,’’ A. R. Spofford ; 
‘* The Decorations in the New Congressional 
Library,’’ William A. Coffin. 


Richard Harding Davis describes ‘‘ The 
Banderium of Hungary ’’ in Scribner’s. ‘‘ The 
Art of Travel’’ is discussed by Lewis Morris 
Iddings and Whistler as a ‘‘ Master of Litho- 
graph ’’ by Mrs. Pennell. ‘‘ The Conduct of 


' Great Businesses’’ series deals with ‘‘ The 


Business of a Factory,’’ written by P. G. 
Hubert, Jr. 


The leading feature of Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly is ‘‘ Ninety-seven Years in the White 
House,’’ written by Joanna R. Nicholls, and 
is profusely illustrated. Following is an arti- 
cle on the Lincoln Inauguration, by A. Oakey 
Hall. ‘‘ Vassar College’’ is described by 
Blanche A. Jones; ‘‘ Some Natives of North 
Africa,’’ by Frederick A. Ober, and the con- 
cluding paper of Edmund Jennings Lee’s 
series of the character of General Robert E. 
Lee. 


McClure’s current issue is a particularly 
attractive one. There are the first chapters 
of ‘‘ St. Ives,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
another instalment of Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains 
Courageous ’’; short stories by Clinton Ross 
and Cy Warman; articles of graver importance 
have to deal with ‘‘ Telegraphing Without 
Wires ; a Possibility of Electrical Science ;’’ 
the Grant article; ‘‘ The Laureate of the 
Larger England,’’ by W. D. Howells, and 
‘* Life on a Greenland Whaler,’’ by A. Conan 
Doyle. 


Peterson’s opens with the fifth instalment of 
‘*Pioneers of American Literature ’’ series, 
under title of ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe ’’ written by 
Henry Austin, and ‘‘ The Legend of St. 
Cecilia’’ is a pretty story told by Beatrice 
Sturges. Both articles are profusely illus- 
trated. Anna W. Young writes entertainingly 
of ‘‘ The: First Duchess of Marlborough.’’ 
Margherita Arlina Hamm writes of a famous 
New England high school and Thomas M. 
Prentise tells of interesting historic landmarks 
of New England. 


Artistic features of Munsey’s are ‘‘ Artists 
and Their Work,’’ the department of ‘‘ The 
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World of Music’’ and ‘‘ Famous Portrait 
Painters.’ James S. Metcalfe writes instruc- 
tively ‘‘ of the tremendous magnitude and re- 
markable simplicity of the New York Clear- 
ing House operations.’’ Among prominent 
people ‘‘In the Public Eye’’ are Secretary 
and Mrs. Olney, John Sherman, William , 
Gladstone and Alfred Austin, the English poet 
laureate. ‘Two notable serials, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian,’’ by Hall Caine, and ‘‘ Corleone,” by 
F. Marion Crawford, continue. 


Julia Magruder appears as author of Lip- 
pincott’s complete novel, ‘‘ Dead Selves.’’ It 
rehearses the old story of marriage as a means 
of gratifying ambition—wealth on the one 
side and social advantages on the other— 
which state of affairs changes and complete 
happiness results. Articles of practical in- 
terest are found in ‘‘ Farming Under Glass,” 
by George Ethelbert Walsh ; ‘‘ Origin of Penn- 
sylvanian Surnames,’’ by L. Oscar Kuhns. 


From the array of short stories found in 
Sothoron’s the following are of special interest: 
‘* A Group of Royal Beauties,’’ by Eugene L. 
Didier ; ‘‘ The Photography of Thought,” by 
S. Millington Miller; ‘‘ The Communion of 
Souls,’’ by Cordelia Powell Odenheimer. 


ENGLISH. 


‘* Russia and England ’’ and ‘‘ Secret His- 
tory of the Russo-Chinese Treaty ’’ are impor- 
tant articles in the Contemporary Review for 
February. Edmund Gosse’s personal reminis- 
cences of Coventry Patmore are impressive. 
Other features of interest are ‘‘ The Water 
Supply of London,’’ by W. H. Dickinson and 
‘* Rlementary Education and Taxation,’’ by 
Francis Peek. 


In February Cosmopolis we note three strik- 
ing stories—one by Anthony Hope; the others 
by Anatole France and Lou Andreas-Salomé. 
‘‘ Maurus Jékai as a Novelist’’ is the title of 
an article by R. Nisbet Bain and ‘‘ Lettres 
Inédites,’’ by George Sand. ‘‘Ignotus’’ writes 
about ‘‘ Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung.”’ 


The Fortnightly for February opens with an 
ursigned article—‘‘ The Handwriting on the 
Wall.’’ The ‘‘ New Irish Movement’’ is 
treated in two articles. Max Miiller’s lecture 
on ‘‘ Hew to Work’’ contains some interesting 
philology, and some very practical hints. 
‘‘Veteran’’ points out the advantage of an 
English alliance with France. 


In the National Review for February 4 
discussion on ‘‘ Bimetallism in Europe ’’ takes 
first place—an article with three divisions— 
France, dealt with by Edmond d’ Artois ; Ger- 
many, by Otto Arendt; Great Britain, by 
Lord Aldenham. Dr. Shadwell gives a word 
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of warning in ‘‘ The Hidden Dangers of Cy- 
cling.”’ ‘‘ Episodes of the Month”’ and ‘‘Amer- 
ican Affairs,’’ the opening and closing features 
of the number, instruct in political affairs in 
both Great Britain and America. 


Articles of historic interest in 7he New //lus- 
trated Magazine are: ‘‘Our Great Naval 
Hero,’ pictures from the life of Nelson, by 
Clark Russell; ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Byron 
Land,’’ by Metcalfe Wood ; ‘‘ Some Newgate 
Episodes,’ by J. Stephen. W. A. Horn con- 
tributes an article on Australia, describing 
climate, vegetation, animals, geographical 
structure, and natives. It is very instructive. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


In the Chautauguan articles of connected 
interest relate to the Homericage. ‘They are 
“Homeric Art,’’ ‘‘ Homeric Poems,’’ ‘‘ Ho- 
meric Age,’’ ‘‘Women of Homer,”’ ‘‘ Story 
of the Iliad,’’ and ‘‘ Story of the Odyssey.’’ 
‘‘From Cleveland to McKinley in the White 
House,’’ by John W. Hardwick, gives inter- 
esting details concerning the domestic side of 
life at the White House. Accompanying are 
portraits of President and Mrs. Cleveland and 
President-elect and Mrs. McKinley. ‘‘ Visit 
to Jules Verne and Victorien Sardou’’ is a 
translation from the Italian by Edmondo de 
Amicis. 

FAMILY. 

‘* A Day with the President at His Desk,’’ 
together with an article on ‘‘ Congress: the 
Senate and House of Representatives,’’ con- 
cluding ‘‘ This Country of Ours ’’ series, are 
contributions of ex-President Harrison to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Along the same line 
Stephen Fiske writes of ‘‘ When Lincoln Was 
First Inaugurated.’’ Alice Barber Stephens 
portrays ‘‘ The Woman in Religion,’’ it being 
the second of her ‘‘ American Woman’”’ 
sketches. ‘‘ The Colonel and Me ”’ is acharm- 
ing short story of Southern life by Elizabeth 
Mallon. There are also some timely sugges- 
tions about Easter costumes and hats and 
bonnets. 


_ Table Talk contains ten pages of answers to 
inquiries from housekeepers, by Cornelia C. 
Bedford, who also gives daily menus for the 
month besides menus for special occasions. In 
‘The New Bill of Fare’’ department Mrs. 
M.C. Myer touches upon Lenten suggestions, 
wedding novelties and a child’s party. Martha 
Bocker Flint contributes an article entitled 
‘‘March Meeting Loaf—Election Cake’’ and 
Calvin Dill Wilson ‘‘ How to Have Oysters at 


Their Best.” 
JUVENILE. 


St. Nicholas excels itself and contemporaries 
by running six serials, two of which—‘‘ June’s 
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Garden,’’ by Marion Hill, and ‘“‘A Boy I 
Knew,’’ by Laurence Hutton—are concluded 
in this number. Clifford Howard tells ‘‘ How 
a President is Inaugurated ;’’ Charles Rawson 
Thurston about ‘‘ Harbor Defenses,’’ and 
Gustav Knobbé about ‘‘ Some Queer Craft.’’ 


MUSICAL. 


First in the Looker-On is ‘‘ Edwin Booth’s 
Bechet,’’ by John Denison Champlin. Thisis 
an account of the only play of all those writ- 
ten for him which Booth accepted and put on 
the stage. The musical critic of the New 
York Zimes, W. J. Henderson, writes about 
‘‘The Present Tendency of Music,’’ and 
Alfred Remy, ‘‘ The Philharmonic Concert.’’ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


These lists show relatively the popularity of 
the books of the moment, as proven by their 
sales in four book stores from January 15th to 
February 15th. 

At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

‘*Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘‘’The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.10. 

‘*The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Bar- 
rett, $1.10. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘‘ Nancy Noon,”’ by Benjamin Swift, $1.10: 

‘The Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.10. 

‘*Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 90 
cents. 

‘* Chapters from a Life,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, $1.10. 

‘Pennsylvania. Colony and Common- 
wealth,’’ by Sidney George Fisher, $1.10. 

‘*Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities,’ edited by Harry Thurston 
Peck; cloth, $5.40; half-leather, $7.20. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 


‘* Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘Qn Many Seas,’’ by Frederick Benton 
Williams, $1.10. 

““The Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.10. 

‘* Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 90 
cents. 

‘*Taquisara,’’ by F. Marion Crawford, $1.50. 

‘* Sentimental Tommy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 
$1.10. 
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‘‘The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 

‘‘Under the Red Robe,’’ by Stanley J. 
Weyman, go cents. 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘* King Noanett,’’ by F. J. Stimson, $1.50. 


At J. B. Lippincott Company’s, 715, 717 
Market Street, Philadelphia : 


‘The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Bar- 
rett, $1.10. 
‘*Rodney Stone,’’ by A. Conan Doyle, 
$1.10. 
‘John Littlejohn of J,’’ by George Morgan, 
go cents. 
‘‘Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, go 
cents. 
‘‘The Fault of One,’’ by Effie Adelaide 
’ Rowlands, 75 cents. 
‘‘Marm Lisa,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
75 cents. 
‘‘The Gray Man,’’ by S. R. Crockett, 
$1.10. 
‘* A Rebellious Heroine,’’ by John Kendrick 
Bangs, go cents. 
‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 
‘*Kate Carnegie,’’ by Ian MacLaren, $1.10. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 


‘‘Pennsylvania. Colony and Common- 
wealth,’’ by Sidney George Fisher, $1.10. 
' “Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘“The Reds of the Midi,’’ by Félix Gras, 
$1.10. 

‘* Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 

‘‘In Bohemia with Du Maurier,’’ by F. 
Moscheles, $1.90. 

‘* George Washington,’’ by Woodrow Wil- 
son, $2.25. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘‘ Forty-one Years in India,’’ by General 
Roberts, $9.00. 

‘* Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 90 
cents. 

‘* The Beginners of a Nation,’’ by Edward 
Eggleston, $1.10. 

‘True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Bur- 
ton,’’ by Georgiana M. Stisted, $1.50. 


=Emile Zola is at work on a new novel to 
be entitled ‘‘ Paris,’’ which will probably be 
ready in November. or December of this year. 
He has abandoned the idea of including Lon- 
don in the series in which ‘‘ Lourdes’’ and 
‘* Rome ’’ have already appeared. 


REVIEWS. 


The History of Economics. 


By Henry Dunning MacLeod, M.A. 6g0pp. 8yo 
$3.60 ; by mail, $3.82. 
This book is marked by all the merits as wel] 
as all the faults of the author of the ‘Theory 
of Credit,’’ the ‘‘ Elements of Banking,’’ and 
other works with which the student of econo- 
mics is, or should be, familiar. The defects 
of the work lie on the surface. ‘The author 
indulges, as is usual with him, in gross ex- 
pressions of contempt for previous writers of 
high ability and profound knowledge of the 
matters they discuss. To talk of the opinions 
of men like Ricardo, Mill, and Jevons as 
‘‘fatuous,’’ and of them as ‘‘ dreamers,” 
‘* literary economists,’’ and ‘‘ lay writers ”’ isa 
grave mistake, even from a polemical point of 
view. Another blemish in Mr. MacLeod’s 
method is that he is not content with record- 
ing the results of past controversies in the 
impartial language befitting the real historian, 
but angrily fights over again battles the smoke 
of which has long since rolled away, such as 
the controversy over the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. Mr. MacLeod’s fondness for polemics 
unfits him, to a material extent, for the task of 
writing history, and his work also suffers 
from his want of sense of proportion, which 
often leads him to treat matters of com- 
paratively small importance or of familiar 
knowledge at much greater length than they 
deserve. Having mentioned the chief defects 
which appear to us to exist in Mr. MacLeod’s 
book we pass on to its merits, and they are, in 
our judgment, high enough to compensate, 
to a large extent, for the blemishes. Mr. 
MacLeod has produced a valuable “first 
approximation’’ to a history of economics, 
and also a useful contribution to the discussion 
of the method of thescience. At atime when 
many persons, not without pretensions to 
knowledge of the subject, profess to believe 
that there is no science of economics, those 
who hold the contrary ought to be glad to 
meet with any well-conceived attempt to 
demonstrate the reality of the science. Mr. 
MacLeod has made in the earlier pages of the 
volume such an attempt, and with a fair meas- 
ure of success. His success would have been 
greater but for his unfortunate propensity to 
be drawn aside when developing his ideas into 
useless polemics, but the views with which he 
starts are excellent. According to Mr. Mac- 
Leod, the phenomena of Exchange or Com- 
merce are all based upon the single concept of 
exchangeability, and he calls Economics “the 
science which treats of the principles and 
mechanism of universal commerce.’’ Book I. 
of the volume gives a history of the opinions 
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held on the science for two thousand years 
past, in which Mr. MacLeod displays a great 
amount of learning and a good deal of exegetic 
ability. Book II- is anexamination‘of all the 
fundamental concepts involved, in the author’s 
view, in the science. This portion of the 
work contains, of course, many disputable 
propositions, but Mr. MacLeod has certainly 
established some of his contentions, and, even 
in cases where the matured’ opinion of the 
best judges will probably pronounce against 
him, they will, we think, admit that he puts 
his own views in an effective and striking 
manner. His conclusions will be startling to 
many in their form, at any rate. He main- 
tains, forexample, that, properly considered, 
“the larger portion of economic quantities in 
this country are . . merely the crea- 
tion of the human will.’’ This is not really 
so odd a doctrine as it sounds. It follows 
naturally from his primary doctrine that credit 
is wealth, a proposition which has caused and 
will continue to cause much discussion. Mr. 
MacLeod’s treatment of this and other ques- 
tions, though not convincing, is eminently 
suggestive, and a careful examination of his 
book will be a valuable exercise to the student. 

London Times. 


In the Forecastle. 

On Many Seas. The Life and Exploits of a Yankee 
Sailor. By Frederick Benton Williams. Edited 
by his friend, William Stone Booth. 417 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 25. 

This, book is one of the most artless which has 
been published in many years. It paints life 
in the forecastle not as something experienced 
for a comparatively brief period by a man of 
gentle birth and assured position at home, but 
as the very bread and butter of one born to 
its hardships and developed from start to finish 
under its iron discipline. The narrative is 
unmistakably genuine. Here and there it may 
be suspected that the author is drawing the 
long bow, but the suspicion passes. A lasting 
conviction of the man’s veracity remains. 

The author is Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen, 
although his name is given on the title-page 
as Frederick Benton Williams. He was born 
at Lovell, Me., forty-seven years ago, and 
comes of a good New England stock, the name 
Hamblen being well-known in his native place. 

Mr. Hamblen seems, on his own confession, 
to have been a harum-scarum boy, with no 
desire to placidly grow up amid the New Eng- 
land scenes which were good enough for his 
family. He gave his parents unending trouble, 
became more fractious and unmanageable day 
by day, and early in his teens he prevailed 
upon his father to allow him to ship on board 
a three hundred-ton-schooner for Florida from 
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New York. This would appear to have been 
some time about the close of the war. From 
the day of his sailing down New York Harbor 
he has gone from port to port with the prover- 
bial indifference of the mariner. His book 
closes on his gaining command of a ship. 
He is interesting in the first place by reason of 
the adventurous nature of his career. He has 
suffered from all of the ills of the sea. He 
has been wrecked, he has had scurvy, he has 
dealt with icebergs and mutineers. Most of 
all, he has worked his way up tenaciously 
through the use of those time-honored resources 
of the sailor, his cleverness and his brawn. 
There is an astonishing amount of fighting 
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Herbert EK. Hamblen. 
Author of “ On Many Seas.” 


talked about in these pages, and it they are to 
be believed, the brutality of sea life has never 


been painted in colors too dark. It is in 
connection with this phase of forecastle exist- 
ence that he gives perhaps the most satisfactory 
proof of his good faith asa narrator. It would 
take a remarkably wise novelist to invent 
the chapter on ‘‘ Dago Charley,’’ which is 
entitled ‘‘ Subduing a Desperado.’’ In that 
chapter Mr. Hamblen reveals the sure sign of © 
the mate risen from the ranks—a willingness, 
nay, an eagerness, to go the full length of 
physical coercion in the taming of a refractory 
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subordinate. Earlier in the book our author 
records his righteous indignation at the meth- 
ods of captains and mates who would brook 
no defiance. With the true frankness of his 
craft, he gibbets the men who abused him. 
He gives an account of his sufferings from 
scurvy and the inhuman treatment he received 
at the hands of one captain. ‘The latter saw 
him near unto death, and still refused to give 
him more limejuice—one of the best specifics 
in such an illness—than the act of Parlia- 
ment required. The same captain obtained 
some potatoes from another vessel off St. 
Helena on the understanding that they were 
to be given to the sailor sick in his bunk. 
He then kept the vegetables for his own table. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that Mr. Ham- 
blen groaned in his misery and cursed the 
man who ignored his state. But he plays 
that captain’s part all over again when he 
himself gets the chance. Doubtless ‘‘ Dago 
Charley ’’ needed discipline. A Maltese ruffian 
with a knife under his shirt was hardly the 
man to be coaxed with fair words. But when 
the author of this volume quotes himself as 
observing, ‘‘I’ll either tame him or kill him 
before sundown,’’ and proceeds to describe 
his manner of reducing the Maltese to terms, 
we begin to feel that he is paying off old 
grudges. All through his book Mr. Hamblen 
is unaffected and forcible, equally picturesque. 
To gothrough one chapter is to pass with 
lively anticipation to the next. The author is 
brutally frank about his own as well as other 
men’s brutalities, but he holds the sympathies 
of his reader, nevertheless. His book is 
destined to be remembered. MN. Y. 7ribune. 


=A wierdly named novel is Hedley Peek’s 
‘“The Chariot of the Flesh.’ 


Trafalgar Square, Barbadoes. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. From 


“With the Trade-Winds.”’ 
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With the Trade Winds. 


A Jaunt in Venezuela and the West Indies. By Ira 
Nelson Morris. Illustrated. 157 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

Mr. Ira Nelson Morris, a young gentleman 

from Chicago, has written an account of 

holiday journey which he publishes under this 
title. The book contains a full length portrait 
of the author and several illustrations from 
photographs. One of the most interesting 
objects described by Mr. Morris is a young 
girl he met on shipboard, who, ‘‘ seated com- 
fortably in a steamer lounge, with the moon’s 
soft rays about her, added new lustre to the 
surroundings.’’ He observes the process by 
which raw sugar is manufactured, goes to 
several dinner parties, and meets with the mild 
experiences that fall to the lot of the average 
globe trotter. But we wish he had told us 
more about that girl. From the few brief and 
unsatisfying glimpses he gives us we are sure 
she was interesting. In fact, after reading the 
book, we wish he had let her write it for him. 
He is not gifted with her phenomenal power 
of adding ‘‘ new lustre to the surroundings.” 
N. Y. Sun, 


The Child At Home. 

The Children. By Alice Meynell, author of ‘The 
Rhythm of Life,’’ etc. 134 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

It is only of late years that we have begun 

to consider children as our instructors, or, 

indeed, as a little people worthy of our careful 

notice at all. Not so very long ago,-as a 

glance at juvenile literature will prove, the idea 

of taking the child’s mind seriously would 

‘have been laughed at. How the change has 

come about is explained in a passage from one 

of the essays in ‘‘ The 

Children.’’ ‘‘ During the 

many years in which ‘evo- 

lution’ was the favorite 
word, one significant les- 
son—so it seems—was 
learnt, which has outlived 
controversy, and has fe 
mained longer than the 
questions at issue—an in- 
teresting and unnoticed 
thing cast up by the storm 
of thoughts. This isa dis- 
position, a general consent, 
to find the use and the value 
of process, and even to 
understand a kind of fe 
pose in the very way faring 
of progress. With this 1s 

a resignation to change, and 

something more than resig- 

nation—a delight in those 
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qualities that could not be but for their tran- 
sitoriness. What, then, is this but the admir- 
ation, at last confessed by the world, for 
childhood ? : Our fathers valued 
change for the sake of its results; we value 
itin the act. To us the change is revealed 
as perpetual; every passage is a goal, and 
every goal a passage.’’ Hence the modern 
interest in children; an interest that last 
year crystallized in Professor Sully’s memoir 
on the child’s mind, and has now given 
us the beautiful and thoughtful little work, 
so human, so persuading, so enlightening, 
which lies before us. Here, in ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren,’’ we have a book written by one who 
knows the child through and through; who 
can penetrate to the most secret places of his 
nature and sympathize with his least reason- 
able desires; who, in short, is still the guard- 
ian of her own childhood, still ‘‘a treasury 
where her gay, happy, and pensive past for- 
ever is,’’ and who, keeping her golden hour, 
is ready, for the delight of others, to restore 
it. 

It is Mrs. Meynell’s distinction to put into 
memorable words the feelings that most of us 
experience but cannot express; so that to 
her essays might be applied the definition of 
the proverb, as the wisdom of many and the 
wit of one. Often, indeed, she transcends this 
duty, and speaks in the voice of the poet 
whose ‘thoughts soar high above ordinary 
reach; but, in the main, it is hers (as with 
every true essayist) to make explicit that 
which is implicit in us. And it is our privi- 
lege to have such an interpreter. In ‘‘ The 
Children’’ she seems to us at her best. In 
“The Rhythm of Life’’ and in ‘‘ The Color 
of Life’’ her isolation of herself from the 
subject was sometimes so complete that her 
essays were in part robbed of personality. 
They were often too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food. But in ‘‘ The Children’’ 
Mrs. Meynell combines comprehension of her 
kind and love of children with all her accus- 
tomed mastery of language and extreme deli- 
cacy of thought. Children are so near and 
dear to her that she loses much of the old 
reserve and remoteness, and this her latest book 
becomes the most winsome and the most self- 
revealing. 

Best we like the chapters entitled ‘‘ Illness ’’ 
and ‘‘Under the Early Stars.’’ In ‘‘ Under 
the Early Stars’’ (it is good to repeat this 
phrase) we find that mystical hint which so 
often we expect in this writer. ‘‘ The time of 
falling asleep is a child’s immemorial and 
incalculable hour. It is full of traditions, 
and beset by antique habits. Child- 
hood is antiquity. All things that are 
sung to a drowsing child are as distant as the 
day of Abrakam.’’ Again, in these two 


essays and in ‘‘ Real Childhood ’’ we find that 
special understanding consideration for child- 
ren which is so rare. 

Mrs.. Meynell’s_ delicate little essays are 
thoroughly imbued with the modern feeling 
for the charm and importance of childhood, 
and she writes of it with tender grace, and 
with much real insight into, and sympathy 
with, many aspects of a child’s mind. 

London Academy. 


A Belle of St. Lucia. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. From ‘‘ With the Trade-Winds.”’ 


A New Life of Burton. 


True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K. C. M., etc. 
Written by his niece, Georgiana M. Stisted. With 
the authority and approval of the Burton family. 
With a portrait. 419 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.63. 

Miss Stisted has written a better life of Burton 

than that by his devoted wife. The literary 

quality in the book is excellent, if it comes 
from an unpracticed hand. Some of Burton’s 
fervor and picturesqueness of diction have 
fallen to his niece. The story of Burton’s 
boyhood and youth, full of madcap escapades, 

carries you on in raptenjoyment. He was a 

wild Irishman, if ever there was one, though 

the residence and birth of a couple of genera- 
tions of Burtons in Ireland need not neces- 
sarily have brought about this result. Miss 
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Stisted, for example, seems to have inherited 
no more Irishism than the extreme bitterness 
of the Irish Low Church man and especially 
woman—a bitterness which, perhaps, com- 
pares with nothing this side of the Channel. 
Burton, however, was pure Irish by tempera- 
ment, and by accident or by design his growth 
seems to have been surrounded by Irish 
influences. His first schoolmaster was Irish, 
the groom who instructed him in boxing, the 
jockey on whose account he was sent down 
from Oxford, the friend who performed the 
delightfully madcap feat of crossing the sacred 
tanks on the backs of the alligators—in fact, 
the Irishry come up at every other page. Dur- 
ing the residence of his family at Sorrento, 
Richard, then a boy, performed three feats 
which stand out of his escapades: he crossed 
the Natural Arch because an Italian told him 
it was impossible ; he took the dog’s place in 
the Grotto del Cane, and was nearly asphyxi- 
ated before he could be pulled out ; and he 
attempted to descend into the crater of Vesuvius 
because the country people told him that the 
devil had disappeared over the verge. A 
harassing boy to his parents, truly. 

Miss Stisted knows the Eastern life thor- 
oughly, and is able to reproduce it for us 
with photographic detail, and a color not at 
all photographic. 

To Burton’s varied life, full of color and 
incident, splendid with adventure and almost 
unequalled in a monumental patience and 
industry, Miss Stisted does full justice. Bur- 
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ton is her hero, as he was his wife’s. Unfor- 
tunately a fine book is spoilt by the virulence 
manifested against the late Lady Burton—and 
not only this, but by the coarse insults which 
Miss Stisted never fails to level against any 
religion but her own. Her charges against 
Lady Burton may or may not be true. The 
dead woman cannot answer them ; and there 
is no excuse for the spitefulness which marks 
every allusion to Lady Burton in the book. 
It is not in such a temper that biography 
should be written. Violence and virulence 
take from the value of Miss Stisted’s work, 
though they enhance its interest to a student 
of character. Perhaps this sentence makes it 
easier to understand her : 

‘‘It is a common saying in the family,” 
she writes, ‘‘that Burtons understand only 
each other; and while this peculiarity has 
drawbacks as regards their friendships and 
matriages, it makes them very happy and 
united at home.”’ London Academy. 


Phroso. 


A Romance, By Anthony Hope, author of “ The 
Heart of Princess Osra,’’ etc. Profusely illus- 
trated by Henry B. Wechsler. 306 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

A story that interests a reader may not always 

be good, but a story that grips you, as it were, 

and compels you to read it from first page to 
last, is surely uncommon, and is as a rule 
worth telling and worth reading. Sucha story 
is ‘‘ Phroso.’’ A similar plot and similar 
incidents you will not find anywhere else. 

The hero is a wealthy young Englishman, and 

the scene is laid on an island which he has 

purchased from the Turkish government, and 
over which he finds it rather difficult to estab- 
lish his suzerainty. For the islanders have 
little respect for law, and they refuse to hand 
over their home to a foreigner. Their leader 

is Constantine Stefanopoulos, a murderer 


ne and a would-be bigamist. He has foully 


“In the grace and glory of her youth.’”’ 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. From ‘ Phroso.”’ 


“~* done to death the late owner of the island 
y, and would fain beguile into a mock mar- 
riage his heiress, the Lady Euphrosyne. 

But Euphrosyne—or Phroso, for such is 

jp, her tender pet name—learns to love the 
Englishman, and her womanly wiles 

, rescue him from Constantine’s murder- 
ous plots. This is the keynote of the 
book, and one that gives only a dim 
conception of the complete story. Many 
other picturesque characters play their 

part in this exciting drama,and many 
extraordinary adventures stir the latent vaga- 
bond blood in us, so that we seem to be living 
once more in the lawless days of the Middle 
Ages instead of in this nineteenth century, 
when extraordinary adventures are apt to find 
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their finale in a police court. In Phroso’s 
jsland home, however, modern improvements 
are unknown, and the dwellers there to-day 
differ in little from their ancestors in the time 
of the Crusades. 

Possibly all pure fiction, but yet how real, 
how life-like the story is! Long before we 
reach the last chapter we are at daggers drawn 
with the rascally Constantine and in love with 
the lovely Phroso, and as we close the book 
we thank Anthony Hope for giving us a story 
which we would be sorry not to have read, and 
which, once read, will not soon be forgotten. 

N. Y. Herald. 


Anna Katharine Green’s 
New Story. 

That Affair Next Door. By Anna 
Katharine Green (Mrs. 
Charles Rohlfs). 399 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Mrs. Rohlfs’s stories have 
been marked by a clean- 
ness and a freedom from 
coarseness that have intro- 
duced her to a circle of 
readers which does not 
commonly extend a wel- 
come to tales of crime. 
In the book in hand she 
has adhered to what . 
appears to be a rule of f 
conduct with her in 
her literary work, and 
has given us a story 
of an atrocious mur- 
der, which for a long 
time baffles the detec- 
tives, and is finally 
solved largely through the efforts of a deter- 
mined and shrewd woman. 

The story opens with the finding of a young 
woman’s body in aclosed house, adjoining the 
residence of Miss Butterworth, and the latter 
at once voluntarily plunges into the task of 
unravelling the mystery of the unknown’s 
death. Suspicion at first, points to the younger 
son of the owner of the closed house, Howard 
Van Burnam, who has made a mistaken mar- 
Mage with a woman beneath him in station. 
Young Van Burnam acknowledges that the 
murdered woman is his wife, but maintains 
his ignorance of the manner of her death and 
of the identity of her slayer. He confesses, 
however, that on the night of the murder he 
entered the house in which her body was found, 
and the police feel assured they are on the right 
track. Miss Butterworth, nevertheless, is 
confident of the man’s innocence, and sets to 
work to prove it. Of her methods and of the 


Frederick A Stokes Company. 
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conflicting evidence her search discloses, it 
would be unfair to the reader to give details 
here. It is sufficient to say that she slowly 
adduces evidence confirming his innocence, 
and pointing toward a person unknown. In 
her investigations she comes into constant con- 
tact with Mr. Gryce, the astute detective, 
already familiar to admirers of Mrs. Rohlfs’s 
work ; and the interchange of half confidences 
between these two and their tricks to outwit 
each other are not the least entertaining pass- 
ages in the book. Mr. Gryce at last begins to 
suspect Howard Van Burnam’s brother, 


a 
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*“*MOURAKI WAS SILENT, SURVEYING HER WIIH A SLIGHT SMILE.” 


From “ Phroso.”’ 


Franklin, to be the real murderer, and acts 
accordingly ; but Miss Butterworth maintains 
her original line of search, and assisted by for- 
tunate chances in the finding of a young 
woman whom she is convinced holds the key 
to the mystery, she finally forces the latter to a 
complete disclosure of the truth ; and we learn 
that the murder was done on the spur of the 
moment by a man hitherto unsuspected of 
complicity. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


=Eugene Coleman Savidge, the author of 
‘« The American in Paris,’’ has written an in- 
teresting article for Zhe American Review. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Cures Little Thought Of.’’ 


=Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones of Venice’’ has 
been translated into Hungarian. The trans- 
lation will be published by the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. The first part has al- 
ready appeared in print. London Academy. 
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The Year of Shame. 


By William Watson. With an introduction by the 
Bishop of Hereford. With a frontispiece. 75 pp 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. William Watson’s little volume of verse 

on the Armenian Question is in one aspect a 

fine series of poems full of passionate sympa- 

thy with the oppressed and vehement indigna- 

tion against the oppressor, and in another a 

political pamphlet rebuking England for her 

apathy and impotence. The latter character 
is emphasized by the introduction in prose 


The Statue. 
Continental Publishing Company. From “ [,o-To-Kah.”’ 


contributed by the Bishop of Hereford. ‘‘ This 
little volume goes out, as I understand,’’ says 
the Bishop, ‘‘on the present occasion, not 
only as a poet’s impassioned utterance, but 
still more as a patriotic appeal, intended to 
provoke men to serious thought about national 


honor and duty, and to move the fountains of 


charity on behalf of those sufferers who, hav- 
ing endured long agony and sore bereavement, 
and horrors that cannot be plainly described, 
are now perishing in misery and want amidst 
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all the cruel rigor of an Armenian winter 
whilst the Pharaohs of modern Christendom 
harden their hearts against their bitter cry, 
Such is my apology for this brief introduction, 
written because it is felt that a few words of 
plain prose may assist in carrying the book 
into some homes which it would not otherwise 
reach.’’ The respective functions of poetry 
and prose in such a matter are, however, in- 
commensurate. Poetry may legitimately ap- 
peal to the feelings and disregard the practical 
conditions and prudential considerations by 
which public action in so complex a matter js 
necessarily affected and limited. Prose must 
argue, and not only argue, but convince, 
Dr. Percival is hardly successful in this te- 
spect. Many of his arguments are such as 
must appeal to every generous mind, and so 
far as they are merely an appeal for active in- 
dividual sympathy and for succor to the indi- 
vidual sufferers they are cogent enough. But 
they fail, as Mr. Watson’s more ‘‘ impassioned 
utterance’’ also fails, ‘‘as a patriotic appeal, 
intended to provoke men to serious thought 
about national honor and duty.’’ National 
honor and duty are very serious things, and 
the more seriously we think about them the 
better. But the serious thought which they 
demand often tends to chill the influence of 
the ‘‘ poet’s impassioned utterance.’’ If the 
path of national honor and duty were as plain 
as Mr. Watson and Dr. Percival would have 
us believe, there is surely serious thought 
enough among our statesmen and our people 
to induce them to pursue it. It is a very crude 
conception of the situation to assume that ma- 
terial interests and national selfishness alone 
point in one direction, while national honor 
and duty point in another. ‘‘ Had these diplo- 
matists,’’ writes Dr. Percival, ‘‘ lived in Jeru- 
salem in the days of Hezekiah, they would 
doubtless have urged that it was folly in Israel 
to have the hardihood to stand aloof from the 
concert of Asia as represented by Sennacherib, 
and they would have had a very poor opinion 
of the prophet Isaiah.’’ Diplomacy is of this 
world, while the inspiration of Isaiah and the 
weapons vouchsafed to Hezekiah were of at- 
other. It is not easy to discern the elements 
of a rational policy in an argument which, so 
far as it is not mere idle rhetoric, exhorts our 
statesmen and diplomatists to expect a miracle 
to be wrought in our favor. For the rest it 1s 
scarcely necessary to examine Mr. Watsons 
verse at any length. Its literary and poetic 
merit has been very generally acknowledged, 
but its political value must be judged, not by 
the canons of poetic art, but by the standard 
of that ‘‘ serious thought about national honor 
and duty’’ which Dr. Percival recommends, 
and on this topic we have perhaps already said 
enough. Sixteen of the sonnets contained i 
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the volume are reprinted—in some cases with 
alteration—from the author’ s pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘‘The Purple East.’’ The remaining 
pieces have been published in various newspa- 

rs from time to time, but have not previ- 
ously been collected. Good poetry but halting 
argument must, we fear, be the verdict on Mr. 
Watson’s chivalrous excursion into the slip- 
pery region of political verse. London Times. 





A Collection of Indian Legends. 


lo-To-Kah. By Verner Z. Reed. Illustrated by 
Charles Craig and L. Maynard Dixon. 229 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
This book consists of six stories, each com- 
plete in net. § but treating of the same charac- 
: ters. They recite the 
romantic, and often 
weird, adventures of 
an Indian chief who 
was born in the old 
era of tribal battles, 
but who lived to a 
great age, and in his 
later years traveled 
over the world and 
learned much of the 
civilization of the 
_— white races. The 
Verner Z. Reed. book is a series of tales 
of Indian loveand war, 
of wild adventure and hard-won, savage battles, 
and it also takes into account the Indian be- 
liefs in spirits, trance-mediumship, witchcraft 
and supernatural phenomena. The author, 
Mr. Reed, has lived much with various Indian 
tribes and has written descriptive and ethno- 
logical articles concerning them, and because 
of his acquaintance with the Utes and their 
country he has had exceptional facilities for 
describing the people and the picturesque land 
where they dwell. N. Y. Sun. 








The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East. 
By Robert E. Anderson, M.A., F.A.S., author of 
“ Early England,’’ etc, With maps. The Library 
of Useful Stories. 213 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 
The knowledge of these ancient civilizations 
has developed so rapidly with the study of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments and with 
the more recent explorations in what used to 
be known vaguely as Bible lands, that the 
unlearned reader can hardly keep up with it. 
There was a particular need, therefore, for 
just such a comprehensive primer as Mr. 
Anderson has written, giving a sort of familiar 
digest of the present state of learning and the 
most generally accepted theories regarding the 
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great Oriental peoples, their origins and des- 
tiny. His chapters are on the probable origin 
and races of mankind generally ; on Chaldea 
and Babylonia, concerning which our own 
explorers have lately learned so much; on 
ancient Egypt, the Hittites, Phoenicians and 
Hebrews, the Arabs and ancient Persia. 
Philadelphia Times. 


Juvenile Crime. 

Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douglas Morrison, author 
of ‘‘ Crime and Its Causes,’’ etc. The Criminol- 
ogy series. Edited by Douglas Morrison. 317 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The student of criminal questions comes to the 

terrible conclusion that both at home and 

abroad ‘‘ the proportion of habitual criminals 
in the criminal population is steadily on the 
increase, and was never as high as now.’’ 

These are Mr. W. Douglas Morrison’s words, 

and he adds that in France, Germany, and 

Italy ‘‘the proportion of old offenders who 

come before the criminal courts is constantly 

growing, while in England matters are just as 
bad.’’ 

If the absolute reformation of the criminal 
is something worth trying for, difficult though 
it may be, it would seem possible, at least in 


‘theory if not in practice, to prevent an offender 


once convicted from repeating his offense. ‘‘ If 
a penal system fails in this primary and funda- 
mental object in three cases out of four, and 
that is what the returns teach us is happening 
at the present moment, the time has come for 
reconsidering the principles on which existing 
penal methods are based. Aside from social 
disturbances and the risk to life and property, 
in order to prevent the repetition of crime by 
the same individual there comes the necessity 
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Brick found at Warka, the site of Erech, the ancient capital 
of Akkad or Chaldea. The English of the inscription runs: 
*Beltis his lady has caused Urukh the pious chief, King of 
Erech and King of the land of the Akkad, to build a temple 
to her.”’ 

D. Appleton and Company. 

From ‘ The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East.’ 








A map of a part of the Sierra of California, 
showing former extent of valley glaciers. 
Existing glaciers marked black. 
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of providing the community with a police force, 
which, at vast expense, has for duty our pro- 
tection from the criminal who is at liberty.’’ 

With this introduction, the author begins 
his study of ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders.’’ With his 
wide experience he is convinced that the 
habitual offender, he who lives by crime, ‘‘as a 
rule begins young.’’ How may we deal with 
this dificult subject, the understanding of the 
juvenile delinquent? First and before the 
punitive methods are thought of, we must 
examine actual conditions. Mr. Morrison 
divides these conditions into two fundamental 
classes—the one individual and the other 
social. The individual conditions are the sex, 
age, bodily and mental characteristics of the 
juvenile offender, the social condition, paren- 
tal and economic ones. If the individual ones 
are apparently easy to determine, the social 
one is by very far the most difficult to find out. 

In the study of criminology, to get at the 
one exact fact, how many criminals are there 
in a community, seems an impossibility. Re- 
turns show something, but by no means abso- 
lute facts. Many a crime is perpetrated of 
which no one is aware except the person who 
committed it. 

It is with regret that, siding with Mr. Mor- 
rison, we are of the opinion that as far as the 
United States 
is concerned 
juvenile de- 
linquents 
show aug- 
mentation 
rather than 
diminution. 
Of the youth- 
ful law- 
breakers 
eighty-five 
per cent. are 
said to be 
males, but 
while the pro- 
portion of 
these is much 
in excess of 
the females, 
the latter are 
most likely 
not to reform. 
The physical 
structure pre- 
vents the hid- 
eous crimes 
males are cap- 
able of, while 
it perhaps 
renders pro- 
gress easier. 


The Macmillan Company. The antece- 


From “ Elementary Geology.”’ 
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dents and the family life, or lack of the latter, 
account in a great measure for the juvenile 
criminal. Born with vicious instincts, reared 
among bad persons, what chance is there for 


Sea cave in cliff at Mt. Desert Island, Maine. 
The Macmillan Company. From ‘“ Elementary Geology.” 


worth in such material? Mr. Morrison shows 
that punishment has no effect in stopping the 
repetition of crime. The fear of it before or 
after experience is of little worth. Punish- 
ment does not remove the conditions which 
induce crime and it is his belief that such a 
removal is the only means of remedying the 
great evil. Such work it is the duty of Church 
and State to inaugurate and support. 

Mr. Morrison’s treatment of a most import- 
ant matter is not alone thorough, but humane. 
He never is speculative, nor has he any fads. 
His work is most worthy of careful study. 

N. Y. Times. 


Elementary Geology. 

By Ralph S. Tarr, B. S., F. G. S. A., author of ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Geology of the United States,” etc. 
Illustrated. 499 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.26; 
by mail, $1.45. 

This ‘‘ Elementary Geology’’ is written to 
supply a work in which dynamic rather than 
structural or stratigraphic geology shall be pre- 
sented. Out of four hundred and eighty-six 
pages only the last one hundred is devoted to 
the latter. Professor Tarr begins by describ- 
ing the earth and its elements. Igneous and 
sedimentary rocks are then discussed, and 
this is succeeded by two hundred and 
seventy-five pages—over half the book—on 
dynamic geological forces. There are many 
illustrations. 


—Mr. Herbert A. Giles, late H. M. Consul 


at Ningpo, has finished ‘‘ A Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.’’ It will contain about 
2,500 lives of the most eminent Chinese 
statesmen, warriors, philosophers, poets, 
painters, travelers, priests, rebels, beauties, 
etc., from the earliest ages down to the present 
day. Biographical notices of the emperors 
will also be included. London Atheneum. 
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A Tale of the Mutiny. 


On the Face of the Waters, By Flora Annie Steel, 
author of ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,’’ etc. 475 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s stories of Indian 
life have revealed an intimate knowledge of 
her subject comparable only with that of Rud- 
yard Kipling, but she wrote with deeper sym- 
pathy with native feeling. The full fruition 
of that temperamental attitude is revealed in 
this brilliant story of the Indian 
mutiny. With such a bewildering 
wealth of heroic and dramatic 
material at hand she was wise in 
confining herself to the episodes of 
that great tragedy that occurred in 
Delhi. Her purpose was not to 
write history, yet minute accuracy 
of historical detail is scrupulously 
observed. Accounts of eye-wit- 
nesses and the writings of the prin- 
cipal actors are authority for every 
speech concerning the mutiny attri- 
buted to them in the book. It is 
good history, then, and illuminates 
the period by developing the cen- 
tral truth that the spirit of mutiny 
had entered the souls of the native 
people, so that the fearful tragedy 
was inevitable. It is good fiction, 
too, an interpretation of humanity 
in the broader ethical depths of our 
nature illustrated by a story of ex- 
ceptional strength developed with 
cogent force. The scene opens in 
Lucknow in 1857, but is soon trans- 
ferredto Delhi. ‘The reader is made 
to comprehend the spirit of the 
native people and the lethargic and 
contemptuous attitude of their 
English rulers. Nevertheless, 

Mrs. Steel fails where Kipling fails, 
though to a very much lesser 
degree, in not realizing the essential 
unity and correspondence of all 
human feeling, whether the people 
be Oriental or Occidental. Her 
English characters pulsate, the 
Indians are sentient abstractions 
whose passions, thoughts, desires 
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his wife, Kate Erlton, James Sholto Douglass, 
a cashiered officer, serving the English Gov- 
ernment as a spy, and Mrs. Gissing. It isa 
strange drama, based on eternal truth, that is 
played out in the lives of this well-drawn 
quartette. Philadelphia Press. 


, 


‘‘T am not going to ‘ give myself away,’’ 
writes A. T. Q.C. in the London Speaker, ‘‘to 
the depreciators by declaring of this book that 


‘ He gave her the address of his wife’s uncle.”’ 


are blunted by a temperament for- New Amsterdam Book Company. From ‘‘A Minion of the Moon,” 


eign to Kuropeans. Consequently 

their figures become more or less spectral. 
The leading episode around which the story 
revolves is the taking of Delhi by General 
Nicholson, though there are echoes of the hor- 
tors of Cawnpore and Lucknow. From the 
first mutterings of the storm until the end the 
reader may well feel himself on the inside. 
Only four European characters of first impor- 
tance enter into the fiction—Major Erlton and 


it is going to be aclassic. I don’t for a mo- 
ment expect that it will be anything of the 
kind. But it certainly is a remarkable book. 
It certainly would be a remarkable book though 
all the ‘giants’ were alive to-day and writ- 
ing together. And I think it a portent worth 
considering by the dismal augurs that a book 
of this quality should come from a writer of 
whom it is no disparagement to say that her 
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claim to stand in the first rank of living Eng- 
lish novelists has still to be allowed. Little 
more than a generation ago, writers whose 
fame stood to Thackeray’s as Mrs. Steel’s 
stands to Mr. George Meredith’s to-day, were 
content to pour out easy melodramatic rub- 
bish, or easy twaddle about dinner-parties. 
But, unless I err very sadly, the labor spent 
on this book of Mrs. Steel’s has been enor- 
mous—labor of collecting and sifting informa- 
tion, labor in moulding a long and populous 
story ; labor in satisfying an historical as well 
as an artistic conscience—and, let me add, a 
deal of waste labor, such as must always go 
to a serious literary experiment. 

‘*'The whole book has the high seriousness, 
which until quite recently few people dreamed 
of as possible in an Anglo-Indian novel. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall wake and find that a 
similar revolution has suddenly given dignity 
to Colonial fiction.’’ 


A Minion of the Moon. 

By T. W. Speight, author of ‘‘ The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,”’ etc. Illustrated. 231 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Highway robbery, a missing heir, a will 

written in ink, which fades, and a prison escape 

are various incidents in the course of this some- 
what sensational story laid in English rural 
life, Lancashire, early in the present century. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


EK. M. D.— 

R. P. E. kindly informs us that the poem ‘‘ Twi- 
light,’’ is by James Montgomery, of Sheffield, Eng. 
J. E. C.— 

It is said that the inscription on Huxley’s tomb was 
written by his wife, and inscribed at his request. It is 
as follows: 

If there be no meeting past the grave, 

If allis darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 

Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God ‘‘ still giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 
And if an endless sleep he will—so best. 


M. B. B.— 

1. Weyler is pronounced as if it were spelled 
Wy’ler. 

2. Write to Miss Alcott’s publishers, Roberts Bros., 
Boston, Mass., for the information you desire 

3. The Century Company may be able to give you 
the desired information in regard to Marguerite 
Merington. 

M. L, — 

1. Who is the author of the quotation ‘‘ One experi- 
ment is worth a thousand expert opinions.’’ 

2. Where can I find the address of President Lin- 
coln delivered to the soldiers who brought the Con- 
federate flag to Washington after the capture of Fort 
Fisher. 


E. L.S. 
Who is the author of the poem, beginning : 
‘* Away to the dismal swamp he speeds, 
His path is rugged and sore.’’ 


OBITUARY. 


SAMUEL MCINTYRE, for the past eleven years con- 
nected with the book department of John Wana- 
maker, died in Philadelphia on the 7th inst. Mr, 
McIntyre was thirty-five years of age, his death oc- 
curring on the anniversary of his birth. He was born 
in Philadelphia, and entered the employ of i 3: 
Lippincott & Co. when a mere lad. As a boy he gave 
evidence of the sterling character and the capacity for 
doing a large amount of work that distinguished him 
in later years. By his ability and untiring devotion 
to his work Mr. McIntyre in time raised himself until 
he stood at the head of ‘one of the largest retail book- 
stores in the country. He went to Wanamaker’s in 
1886, and for a short time acted as salesman, then 
assistant buyer and finally head of the book depart- 
ment. Three or four years ago his health began to 
fail and he was obliged to take several long vacations. 
Early last October he went to Colorado Springs, from 
which place he returned to his home in Philadelphia 
three days before death overtook him. Few men 
were better liked than Mr. McIntyre. He won the 
confidence and esteem of all with whom he came in 
contact—from the head of the great concern, of which 
he was one of the most efficient and faithful em- 
ployés, to the cash-boys in his department. By his 
uniform kindness, patience and integrity he had 
endeared himself to all. Of a naturally modest and un- 
assuming disposition it may truthfully be said of him 

‘* His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’”’ 
He was a member of the Second United Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, and was for some years the 
president of its board of trustees. He leaves a wife 
and two children. 


Jor, T. HEADLEY, the historian, died at his home 
in Newburg, N. Y., January 16. He was born in 1813, 
at Walton, Delaware County, N, Y. Mr. Headley’s 
‘* Napoleon and His Marshals’’ appeared in 1846, and 
this was followed at various periods by the following 
books, besides other works of lesser note :—‘‘ Wash- 
ington and His Generals,’’ ‘‘ History of the War of 
1812,’ ‘* Life of Cromwell,’’ ‘‘ Life of Havelock,” 
“ Lives-of Scott and Jackson,’’ ‘‘ Sacred Mountains,” 
‘Sacred Scenes and Characters,’’ ‘‘ Sacred Heroes 
and Martyrs,’’ ‘‘ Headley’s Miscellanies,’’ ‘‘ The Im- 
perial Guard,’’ ‘‘Chaplains and Clergy of the Revo- 
lution,’’ ‘‘ The Great Rebellion,’’ ‘‘ Grant and Sher- 
man,” ‘‘ Life of Farragut and Our Naval Command- 


ers ’’ and ‘‘ History of the Great Riots.”’ 
N. Y. Herald. 


HENRY HARTSHORNE, A. M., M. D., LL. D., died 
in Tokio, Japan, February toth. He was born in 
this city, March 16, 1823. Among his writings are 
‘Water vs. Hydropathy,’’ his graduating thesis; 
‘Glycerine and Its Uses,’’ ‘‘ Facts and Conclusions 
Upon Cholera,’’ ‘Memoranda Medica,” ‘‘ Guide to 
the Medicine Chest and Family Adviser,” and an essay 
on the “ Arterial Circulation,’’ which was given a prize 
by the American Medical Association in 1856. In four 
years two editions of his ‘‘ Essentials of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine’ were exhausted and were 
followed by a third and fourth edition. In 1869 
the first edition of ‘‘A Conspectus of the Medical 
Sciences’’ was issued. His literary works embrace 
‘“* Woman’s Witchcraft, or the Curse of Coquetry, 4 
dramatic romance, published in 1854, under the pen 
name of ‘Corrinne I,’ Estrange,”’ and ‘‘ Summer 
Songs,’’ by H. H. M. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, 
and current prices. 


Reference. Hygiene. 
Cook Books. 


Religion. 

History. Games and Amusements, 
Biography and Reminiscences. Educational. 

Travel and Description. Essays. 

Science. Lectures and Addresses. 
Sociology. Literature. 

Political and Social Science. Drama. 

Political Economy. Fairy Tales. 

Currency. Poetry. 

Useful and Fine Arts. Boys and Girls. 
Psychology. Fiction. 

Geology. French Books. 


REFERENCE. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, The. English, 
Latin, and Modern Foreign Languages, Names, 
Dates, and Nationality of Quoted Authors, with 
Copious Indexes. By J. K Hoyt. A new edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and enlarged. 1178 pp. 
quarto, $5.40; by mail, $5.85. 

The ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations’’ is par 
excellence the best and most complete work of its 
kind in the language. Compared with the old edi- 
tion, which was a standard for fifteen years, there are 
36,000 quotations, as against 20,000 and 36,000 addi- 
tional lines of concordance. The system of arrange- 
ment is peculiarly simple and serviceable, and 
through the topical system especially which it follows 
the work takes high rank among books of reference. 
Here, with the utmost ease and rapidity, the reader 
can find a quotation apposite to almost any subject 
under the sun, and can find it in Latin as well as in 
the modern languages. For readers as well as for 
writers it has been a valued resource, and it reappears 
more valuable than ever. N. Y. Tribune. 


RELIGION. 


Bab-ed-Din; The Door of True Religion. 1—Za-ti-et 
Al-lah ; 2—El Fi-da. Revelation from the East. 
Rational Argument. By Ibrahim G. Kheiralla, 
D.D. Witha portrait 84 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Cochem’s Life of Christ. Adapted by Rev. Bonaventure 
Hammer, O.S.F. With illustrations. 314 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.04. 

This life of Christ was written by a German priest, 
Father Martin Von Cochen (1630-1712). The Gospel 
account is woven into a continuous narrative, given 
usually in the words of the original and to it are added 
the Roman traditions, some in the Apocryphal 
Gospels. 


Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth, The. Being 
Five Lectures delivered on the Bishop Paddock 
Foundation, in the General Seminary at New 
York, 1896. To which is prefixed part of a First 
Professorial Lecture at Cambridge. By Arthur 
James Mason, D.D. The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures, 1896. 194 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


These lectures are from the modern standpoint and 
taised the charge of heretical teaching, made person- 
ally to the author and not in formal charges. They 
begin with an introduction mapping the subject, re- 
view the historical method, treat of the development 
of our Lord’s moral character, of His power on earth, 
human rather than divine, of His knowledge as to 
limitations and of His knowledge as supernatural. 
The lecturer discusses Christ as a person rather than 
as divine. 
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Daily Round for Lent, The. 144 pp, 18mo, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

For each day in Lent there is a text, a short exposi- 
tion, an application, a prayer and a verse of a hymn. 
The redemption, the commandments and Christ's life 
and passion offer the subject. 


Discourses on the Epis le of Paul to the Philippians. By 
Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D. D. 385 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

After a brief description of Philippi, there follows 
thirty-two exegetical discourses of an hortatory 
character based on the English version and ‘‘ practi- 
cal ’’ in character. 


Early Prayer Books of America, Being a descriptive 
account of Prayer Books published in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada. By Rev. John Wright, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ Early Bibles of America.’’ 
Illustrated. 492 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.70 post- 
paid. 

Dr. Wright has found a subject that has been for 
the most part not written upon before. He has not, 
for instance, confined himself to the prayer book of 
the Episcopal Church alone, but wherever a liturgy 
has been adopted—and this has been the case, to a 
greater or less extent, in nearly all the leading bodies 
of Christians in this country—he has collected 
data and information from every reliable source. 
An account is given in the opening chapter of the 
Missals and devotional books of the Roman Catholic 
Church from the first publication in Mexico, in 1561, 
through a period of over three hundred years, includ- 
ing the various editions in Latin, French, German 
and English, that have appeared in the United States 
and Canada. A fac-simile reproduction of the title 
page of this Missal, the first ever printed in America, 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. A description 
is given of the important prayer books issued in the 
United States and Canada in the various Indian dia- 
lects by the Roman Catholic and American Episcopal 
Churches and the Church of England. The early 
service books of Bishop Seabury, the proposed book 
of 1786, and the several res si prayer books of the 
American Episcopai Church are fully considered. 
There is a wide range of information regarding Mor- 
avian, Huguenot, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, Unitarian, Universalist, Methodist, Swe- 
denborgian and Jewish prayer books. The Broad 
Church, the Catholic universal prayer books and other 


curious forms of devotion are considered. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Epistle to the Romans, The. A Commentary Logical 
and Historical. By James M. Stifler, D. D. 
275 pp- I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This commentary is based on twenty years’ exeget- 
ical study of this epistle in the class:room at Crozer 
Theological Seminary. It uses King James’s version 
and is intended for students unacquainted with Greek. 
The author avows two intentions ; first, to give Paul’s 
point of view, and, second, to maintain for the reader 
Paul’s continuity of thought. A brief historical in- 
troduction opens the book, but it is devoted almost 
altogether to verse comment. The author disclaims 
any theological bias. 


“For Christ’s Crown” and Other Sermons. By David 
James Burrell, D.D. 370 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

Contains thirty-six sermons written on various 
topics, two on Armenia, one on the Sunday newspa- 
per, another on Charles Wesley and a number on 
religious and scriptural subjects. The discourses are 
all written from the standpoint of current, immediate 
interest. 
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History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition by Neil 
Buchanan. Vol. II. 380 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.06. 

Dr. Harnack here continues his historical survey, 
and then describes the gradual secularizing of Chris- 
tianity as a Church, the transformation of the episco- 
pal into an apostolic office, and the transformation of 
the ecclesiastical tradition into a philosophy of reli- 
gion. Dr. Harnack is a very learned man, and he 
endeavors always to express himself with clearness, 
but this is a work dealing not with emotions, but with 
principles, and being furthermore in this shape, a 
conveyance from another language, it is by no means 
easy reading. There are readers of a philosophical 
bent, however, who will follow its speculations and 
elucidations with pleasure. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles, An. 
By J. M. Stifler, D. D. 287 pp. 12mo, 68 cents ; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

Not a commentary ; but an analysis of arts intended 
to account logically for all that Paul has written and 
to make plain the teaching of the facts Thestyle is 
simple. King James version is the basis ; other English 
versions are compared, technical terms are shunned 
and questions of geography, etc., are not taken up. 


Kadesh-Barnea; or, The Power of a Surrendered Life. 
By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., author of 
‘‘And Peter, and Other Sermons,’’ etc. 124 pp. 
I2mo, paper 38 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 


More Abundant Life, The. Lenten Readings. Se- 
lected chiefly from unpublished manuscripts of 
the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. By W. M. 
lL. Jay. 244 pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.00. 

A reading compiled from Bishop Brooks’ unpub- 
lished MSS. for every day in Lent from Ash Wednes- 
day to Good Friday, with a Bible text and quotations 
from the poets. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Out of the Cain-Life, Into the Christ-Life. By Rev. 
Henry Ostrom. 343 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.04. 

These chapters have grown forth during three years’ 
labor as an evangelist. An apology is made in the 
preface for the character of the diction. An extract 
will show its character. ‘‘ The elevator of human his- 
tory fell with a crash when man became a sinner. 
Adam was in that falling elevator. And the splinters 
flew every-whither. They wounded Cain.”’ 


HISTORY. 


English Constitution, The. A Commentary on its 
Nature and Growth. By Jesse Macy, M. A. 534 pp. 
Indexed, 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 

Part I, 116 pages, Professor Macy describes the 
present working of the,English constitution ; in part 
II, 367 pages, he narrates the history of its develop- 
ment, with particular reference to American readers 
of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth ”’ and in an ap- 
pendix of thirty-one pages the five great docu- 
ments of the English constitution are given. Pro- 
fessor Macy has made two visits to England for study 
and has long been held one of the most lucid expos- 
itors in his field. 


Maria Theresas By Rev. J. Franck Bright, D. D. 
Foreign Statesmen. 


224 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 


‘‘Maria Theresa’’ is an issue in the “ Foreign 
Statesmen ”’ series, in which this chapter of Austrian 
politics and warfare is made once more to claim atten- 
tion. Maria Theresa was perhaps the greatest woman 
publicist who ever lived ; her fame is assured, nor 
does it seem to lessen as she recedes into the past. 
Dr. Bright has the fullest command of his subjects, 
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and makes it throughout animated and interesting. 
In harmony with the other books of this series it is q 
highly condensed account, but it gives everything 
necessary to entire understanding of the business in 
hand. Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Pennsylvania. Colony and Commonwealth. By Sid- 
ney George Fisher, author of ‘‘ The Making of 
Pennsylvania.’?’ With map. 442 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

In a previous volume Mr. Fisher has given a full 
account of the numerous nationalities and religions 
which made up the population of Pennsylvania while 
it was a state still in embryo. In this volume he takes 
up the narrative ina social and political aspect and 
writes the history of the growth of civil and constitu- 
tional liberty, of the gradual assimilation of diverse 
elements, of the formation of a colony into a com- 
monwealth, and the adventures and trials through 
which it passed. For nearly a hundred years the 
policy and legislation of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania was controlled by the Quakers. Under their 
rule a body of constitutional liberty was slowly 
and steadily worked out ; which, at the time of the 
Revolution, gave tke province such asatisfactory form 
of government that it was a great obstacle in the way 
of the movement for independence. But if the de- 
velopment of this civil liberty was regular and sure it 
was only obtained by persistence and patience in 
petty and continual disputes during many years. 
The details of these years is tedious, and has been 
the occasion to historians of ridicule and misunder- 
standing, ‘‘ until it is hard to find,’’ Mr. Fisher states, 
‘‘in the general literature of the country a single 
passage containing a good word for Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania.’’? Again, during the Revolution, Pennsylvania 
has been placed in the difficult position of suffering 
from two revolutions. ‘‘ One was part of the general 
revolution, affecting the whole continent, and the 
other was a revolution within the state, reversing its 
policy of a hundred years and bringing into power 
new forces and new people.’’ All these obscure or 
neglected points Mr. Fisher elucidates and with loyal 
zeal dissipates many prejudices which have attached 
themselves to the conduct of our people and to the 
character of our public men. The history is brought 
to the close of the eighteenth century, but Mr. 
Fisher adds two more chapters to his work. One 
upon the battle of Gettysburg, the turning point in 
our Civil War; another upon the pre-eminence of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ and a discussion of the effects of the 
introduction of the public school system in 1834, 
which in many respects was the most important event 
in our history during the present century.” 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


President John Smith, The story of a Peaceful Revo- 


lution. By Frederick Upham Adams. Illustra- 
ted. 290.pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

‘‘ Shall the Constitution of the United States be so 
amended or revised that the rights of the majority 
shall be preserved?’’ is the question which Fred- 
erick U. Adams declares will be the issue in the Pres- 
idential campaign of 1900. Accordingly he_ has 
written a book with the title, ‘‘ President John 
Smith,’’ in which he draws a picture of a peaceful 
revolution,’’ at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This ‘revolution’? seated the great John 
Smith in the presidential chair, and accomplished the 
will of the majority he tells us; and, of course, pros- 
perity and contentment were thus assured. Some of 
Mr. Adams’ suggestios are not without force, and 
this little book betokens a study of political condi- 
tions and economy; but it is hardly to be taken 
seriously. At the same time, it will, perhaps, interest 
those who like to enjoy prognostications as to our 
national future. Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Seminoles of Florida. The. By Minnie Moore-Willson. 
Illustrated 126 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 

85 ceuts. : ' ; i 
The information embodied in this volume is both 
fresh and important. Mrs. Willson has accompanied 
the Seminoles on their hunting expeditions, has 
mastered their language, and possesses an intimate 
gnowledge of their habits, manners and temper of 
mind. Mrs. Willson has become acquainted-with the 
great chiefs of the tribe, and the sad story of the Semi- 
noles has elicited her largest sympathy. She first 
develops the history of the tribe, and then passes to 
astudy of the present condition and attitude of the 
Seminoles. The copious vocabulary given will doubt- 

less prove of great importance to the scholar. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East, The. By 
Robert E. Anderson, M.A., F.A.S., author of 
“Barly England,’’ etc. With maps. The Library 
of Useful Stories. 213 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 30 
cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

See review. 

Story of the Indian Mutiny, The. By Ascott R. Hope, 
author of ‘‘ Men of the Backwoods,’’ etc. With 
mapsand illustrations. 243 pp. withan appendix. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The story of this terrible event has often been told, 
but Mr. Hope’s volume is hardly less welcome. He 
usefully prefaces his account of the mutiny itself by 
a chapter of some twenty pages, which gives the 
reader a very clear general account of India and its 
peoples. He then describes the beginnings of the 
mutiny and the salient events of that stormy and 
dreadful period. He brings out with strong relief 
the great personalities of the great men, such as the 
Lawrences, Havelock, Nicholson, Outram, and others, 
who eventually stayed the tide of the rebellion, and 
he recounts at some length the oft-told story of the 
sieges of Delhi and Lucknow. London Bookseller. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Fridtiof Nansen, 1861-1893. By W. C. Brogger and 
Nordahl Rolfsen. Translated by William Archer. 
With numerous illustrations and maps. 402 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.26. 

The present volume is padded out with chapters on 
the Greenland expedition, on the great Ice Age, ona 
history of Arctic exploration, on the contributions 
of Norwegian seamen to Arctic geography, and on 
other matters that have no very close relation with 
Nansen’s personality and work. There are a good 
many. details as to Nansen’s early life and training, 
which could have been considerably compressed with- 
out affecting their value or interest. There was a 
Hans Nansen in the seventeenth century who made 
his mark as an Arctic navigator and writer of a sort of 
geography and navigator’s guide which long held its 
place. On his mother’s side he is descended from an 
old German stock. From his earliest years Nansen 
was given to adventure ; his training was of the hard- 
iest character, Ski-running he learned while almost 
a boy. He had an excellent education, both at 
school and University, his special subject being bi- 
ology. While scarcely twenty-one, on his return from 
an expedition ina sealer to the Greenland seas, he 
was appointed Curator of the Bergen Museum. In 
1886 he spent some time at the Naples Biological sta- 
tion under Dr. Dohrn. Even before he took his 
doctor’sdegree he had done some good original work 
in biological research, and seemed in a fair way to 
attain eminence in this particular department. Before 
he started on the journey across Greenland, which 
brought him into fame, he trained himself thoroughly 
for the task. He would take the most adventurous 
excursions on ‘‘ski’’ and mastered the whole liter- 
ature and science of the subject. The results of that 
memorable expedition are known to all who take an 
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interest in Arcticexploration. Inconnection with the 
preparations for this expedition some interesting 
details are given in the volume. There is, we must 
admit, much useful information collected in the book 
on various matters more or less connected with the 
Arctic regions Of course there is very little about 
his last and greatest enterprise. London Times. 


Hours with Famous Parisians. By Stuart Henry, author 
of ‘‘ Paris Days and Evenings.’’ 227 pp. 16mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Newspaper sketches of fourteen writers, five per- 
sons on the stage and three painters. Each is char- 
acterized rather than described, personal details are 
numerous, but rarely any biographical facts are re- 
corded. 

True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C. M. G., 
etc. Written by his niece, Georgiana M. Stisted. 
With the authority and approval of the Burton 
family. Witha portrait. 419 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 

See review. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

American Transport in the Crimean War, An. By John 
Codman, author of ‘‘ The Round Trip,”’ ete. In- 
troduction by I. C. Ropes. With a frontispiece. 
198 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

This is merely an account of events that occurred 
under Captain Codman’s personal observation, while 
in charge of the American sailing ship ‘‘ William 
Penn,’’ which was chartered first by the French and 
afterward by the Turkish government to transport 
troops, stores, etc., to the Crimea. With many amus- 
ing and interesting incidents, he gives his impres- 
sions of the Turk of that day, who he thinks has not 
materially changed since. It is favorable to him and 
seems to show that the butcheries of Asiatic Turkey 
are attributable to other causes than that of religious 
persecution. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Archbishop Benson in Ireland. A Record of his Irish 
Sermons and Addresses. 1896. Edited by J. H. 
Bernard, D.D. Illustrated. 119 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

English Primates have but seldom visited the sister 
Church, and though Archbishop Tait crossed the 
Channel in 1877 and preached a mission sermon at 
Armagh, his visit was really of a private character. 
Great interest was aroused all over Ireland by the an- 
nouncement that Archbishop Benson had determined 
to come, that he would preach in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, and be present at the opening service of 
dedication of the restored Cathedral at Kildare. It 
was felt to be a friendly action, which put the seal 
upon a new fraternal :agreement between the two 
Churches in which any feelings of bitterness inspired 
by the events of 1869 should find no place; and no 
more fitting occasion could have been selected for it 
than the restoration of the ancient Cathedral of St. 
Brigid, one of the first enterprises undertaken by the 
Church of Ireland since disestablishment. The ad- 
dresses and sermons of the Archbishop in Ireland, as 
well as those delivered by Archbishop Lord Plunket 
and others, are here recorded as part of a narrative 
detailing the Archbishop’s progress from Dublin to 
Belfast. Probably no English Primate had ever be- 
fore gained such a knowledge of the life of the Irish 
Church, and though he was not destined to turn his 
experience to good purpose in his own person, his 
tour will undoubtedly have a permanent influence in 
Ireland. London Times. 


Diplomat in London, A, Letters and Notes. 1871-1877. 
Translated from the French of Charles Gavard. 
328 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

M. Gavard went to London with the Duc de Broglie 
in 1870, when the latter was sent their to represent 
defeated France. Mr. Gavard remained there six years 
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and his diary and letters give a chatty light account 

of English society, touched with wit, humor and 

sentiment. The bock is well annotated and indexed. 

It has in it little that is important and much that is 

interesting. 

Literary Landmarks of Florence. By Laurence Hutton, 
author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of London,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 81 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

Following the same plan that he adopted in regard 
to the points of literary interest in London, Edin- 
burgh, Jerusalem, and Venice, Mr. Hutton takes up 
Florence in the present volume and tells his readers 
of the houses, palaces, and villas that have been made 
famous by literature or by literary men; and some- 
times of houses that have become famous from hav- 
ing sheltered men who were renowned for other rea- 
sons—notably Amerigo Vespucci, to whom we owe 
the name of our continent. Hartford Post. 


Mountain Town in France, A Fragment. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. With five illustrations by the 
author. 46 pp. 8vo, paper, $1.35; by mail, $1.39. 

During the autumn of 1878 Stevenson made a stay 
of a few weeks at Le Monastier, a hill town in Haute 

Loire. His narrative of this season is given in this 

fragment of two-score pages. It was intended as the 

opening chapter to his volume, ‘‘ Travels with a 

Donkey in the Cevennes,’’ but was set aside in favor 

of the more abrupt beginning. The fragment is 

Stevensonian to the last word, and so vividly repro- 

duces the place and the people that in reading one 

feels arm in arm with the writer, strolling through 
the windy streets, gossiping with the women knitting 
lace beside their cabin doors, and mystifying the 

stolid men with a strange tongue, pronounced to be a 

patois because it was not French. The illustrations 

of local scenery are about as crude and amateurish as 
any ever done by the ordinary tourist, and make one 


rejoice that Stevenson found his ‘‘medium’”’ in the 
pen point rather than in ‘‘ washes and brushes.”’ 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


On Many Seas. The Life and Exploits of a Yankee 


Edited 
417 pp- 


Sailor. By Frederick Benton Williams. 
by his friend William Stone Booth. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and 
Cameroons. By Mary H. Kingsley. With illus- 
trations. 743 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.85; by mail, 
$6.15. 

With the Trade-Winds. A Jaunt in Venezuela and the 
West Indies, By Ira.Nelson Morris. Illustrated. 
157 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

See review. 

SCIENCE, 

Experimental Morphology. By Charles Benedict Da- 
venport, Ph. D. Part First. Effect of Chemical 
and Physical agents upon Protoplasm. Illustra- 
ted. 280pp. 8vo, $2.34; by mail, $2.52. 

A text-book and manual in the newest field of 
biology in which the action of the environment on 
cell-life, animal or vegetable, is studied in order to 
answer the question why does an organism develop as 
it does. Successive chapters discuss the effect on 
protoplasm of chemical agents, varying moisture, the 
density of the medium, of molar agents, cutting, 
crushing or wounding, of gravity, electricity, light 
and heat. Each chapter has a bibliography and the 
literature is brought down to six months ago. 


Theory of Physics, By Joseph S. Ames, Ph. D. Illus- 
trated. 513 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.44; by 
mail, $1.60. 

The central thought of the bookis the /¢heory of 
the experiments and their explanation in terms of 
more fundamental ideas and principles. Especial 
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prominence is given to Mechanics, because on q 
thorough knowledge of this all :theories of Physics 
rest. The fundamental properties of matter—inertig 
gravitation, elasticity—are discussed. Special sec. 
tions are given to energy and to wave-motion. Insound 
attention is particularly directed to the connection 
between the pitch, intensity and quality of the sensq. 
tion and the frequency, amplitude, and complexity 
of the vibration. Electricity and Magnetism are dis. 
cussed as far as possible from the modern standpoint 
of lines of force, strains in the medium, etc. The 
dissociation theory of electrolysis is explained in de- 
tail; and special attention is given the energy-rela- 
tions throughout. Publishers’ Weekly, 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douglas Morrison, author 
of ‘‘ Crimeand Its Causes,’’ etc. The Criminology 
Series. Edited by Douglas Morrison. 317 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. ; 

See review. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Natural Law in the Business World. By Walter W. 
Felts, author of ‘‘ Principles of Science,” etc. 
The Voter’s Handbook. 128 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

An argument in behalf of freesilver coinage, more 
money, laws to insure the constant circulation 6f 
money and the government ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, canals, etc, A large number 
of alleged physical analogies are used in the argu- 
ment. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


History of Economics, The. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 690 pp. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, 


$3.82. 
See review. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Household Accounts. A simple manner of recording 
and computing your family living expenses. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 


Household Economics, A Course of Lectures in the 
School of Economics of the University of Wis- 
consin. By Helen Campbell, author of “ Pris- 
oners of Poverty,’ etc. 286 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Regarding the economics of the household and the 
home, as the connecting link between the physical 
economics of the individual and the social economics 
of the State, the author treats the household as a liv- 
ing organism, and the laws and principles relating to 
it as reducible to the formule of an exact science. 
She would have the modern woman study the whole 
question as a science, and so bring about an advance 
in many of her methods of management, commen- 
surate with that which has taken place in every other 
branch of her education and development. The 
building of the house, its organization and structural 
necessities for the proper supply of light, heat, water, 
air, and ventilation, its decoration, furnishing, and 
processes of cleaning are all exhaustively discussed, 
while due space is given to the choice and proper 
preparation of food. The least satisfactory chapter 
is that which deals with the question of household 
service, the crux of the whole matter, and that part 
of the domestic system which presents some appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles in the path of scien- 
tific reform. Mrs. Campbell treats her subject inter- 
estingly and brings to bear a good deal of sound 
knowledge, both practical and theoretical, and while 
strenuously impressing upon women the necessity of 


a broader culture, she makes no protest against home 
duties. N. Y. Sun. 
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CURRENCY. 


Popular Fallacies Regarding Bimetallism, By Sir Robert 
Pp. Edgcumbe. 154 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

« Adopting the method Bastial followed in his Free 
Trade Sophismes Economiques, I have selected the 
leading current phrases made use of _by those who are 
opposed to the restoration of the joint standard of 
currency. In putting to the test these several mono- 
metallic fallacies, I have striven to be concise, to 
use language clear and simple to those who have not 
made a study of economic writings and to have the 
principle of a common and stable currency upon 
reason, rather than upon the passing conditions of 
trade and commerce. Author’s Preface. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Handbook of Greek Sculpture, A. By Ernest Arthur 
Gardner, M.A. Part II. Illustrated. 552 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

Takes up the thread of Greek sculpture at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, 480-400 B. C., with the 
sculpture of the Parthenon and follows with chapters 
on the fourth century, the Hellenistic Age and Greco- 
Roman sculpture The volume contains biblio- 
graphies, list of sculptors and fullindex. The treat- 
ment and criticism is moderate and judicial. There 
are numerous illustrations from photographs. 


Japanese Illustration. A History of the Arts of Wood- 
Cutting and Color Printing in Japan. By Edward 
F. Strange, M. J. S. The Connoisseur series. 
Edited by Gleeson White. 155 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $3.60 ; by mail, $3.79. 

The author, who dates his preface from the Na- 
tional Art Library in the South Kensington Museum, 
shares to the full the enthusiasm for Japanese prints, 
especially color prints, which has lately come to pos- 
sess a large class of collectors and students in Europe 
and America. These enthusiasms pass through three 
stages. At first a few pioneers s#ize upon a new dis- 
covery, and the world thinks them and their passion 
eccentric and foolish. Then it becomes the rage; it 
is taken up by the undiscriminating, is for a short 
time all-pervading, and :quickly dies away. Lastly, 
it remains in possession of a number of people, large 
enough to form a little society, who collect and study 
with admirable perseverance, keep up a journal (or 
perhaps more than one), and from time to time de- 
light in superseding each other’s books. The passion 
for Japanese illustrations, which is a subspecies of 
the passion for Japanese art in general, is now in this 
third stage, and Mr. Strange is one of its very com- 
petent literary exponents. His present book is, in- 
deed, too brief andsummary, and is packed too full 
of quaint-sounding names to be literary ; but, on the 
other hand, the unlearned reader will find it very in- 
forming and the collector very compact. The num- 
erous plates, plain and in color, are admirably exe- 
cuted; they bring before us at a glance the evolu- 
tion, such as it is, of Japanese design and draughts- 
manship during the past two centuries. The book is 
not, indeed, complete; it mentions, but does not 
dwell upon, the work that is actually being done in 
Japan at the present time, whether by the wood- 
engraver or the maker of process blocks. This alone 
would furnish the material for a very interesting 
second volume. London Times. 


Of the Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and New. 
By Walter Crane. The Ex-Libris series. Edited 
by Gleeson White. Illustrated. 335 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.31. 

The book had its origin in the course of three 
(Cantor) lectures given before the Society of Arts, in 
London, in 1889 ; they have been amplified and added 
to, and further chapters have been written treating of 
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the very active period in printing and decorative 
book illustration we have seen since that time, and 
offering some remarks and suggestions touching the 
general principles and conditions governing the de- 
sign of book pages and ornaments. The text is very 
fully illustrated—in many cases from the actual 
blocks of the books described. Publishers’ Weekly. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


e 
Telepathy and the Subliminal Self. An account of 
recent investigations regarding Hypnotism, Au- 
tomatism, Dreams, Phantasms, and Related Phe- 
nomena. By R. Osgood Mason, A. M., M. D. 
Illustrated. 343 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

There is an undeniable fascination in the numerous 
phenomena or supposed —— variously recog- 
niced under the terms of thought transference, hyp- 
notism, clairvoyance, automatism, and so forth. The 
skeptical and credulous, the materialist and the spirit- 
ualist equally like to hear about them, even more 
than we all like to hear ghost stories. A book on 
‘‘Telepathy and the Subliminal Self,’’ meets this 
demand in an unusually interesting way, by a simple, 
clear and apparently truthful account of recent obser- 
vations in these various branches of the ‘‘ new 
psychology.’’ The author has no theories to support 
or confute; he simply describes either what he has 
seen or what he has received on sufficient authority. 
Many of the things do not sound as wonderful as 
some of the familiar tricks of the conjurers, but 
others are quite uncanny, and Dr. Mason’s reasoning 
with regard to them seems generally sound as far as 
it goes. He says that his purpose is to aid in rescu- 
ing ‘‘ from an uncertain and unreasoning supernatur- 
alism some of the most valuable facts in nature and 
some of the most interesting and beautiful psychical 
phenomena in human experience.’’ We do not know 
how far this purpose may be accomplished, or what 
may be the ultimate value of these beautiful phe- 
nomena, but he has at least written an interesting 
book. Philadelphia Times. 


GEOLOGY. 


Elementary Geology. By Ralph S. Tarr, B. S., F. G. 
S. A., author of ‘‘ Economic Geology of the Uni- 
ted States,’ etc. Illustrated. 499 pp Indexed. 
12mo, $1.26; by mail, $1.45. 


See review. 
HYGIENE. 


Beauty and Hygiene. A Treatise on the Cultivation 
and Preservation of Physical Beauty. 122 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

This is a series of seventeen brief chapters, each 
chapter treating of some one feature, as the complex- 
ion, the hair, the mouth, the teeth, the nose, the 
hands, etc. The beauty to be obtained is not to result 
from the use of nostrums, but to be the effect of an 
intelligent application of the laws of hygiene, and of 
that sort of rational care which the florist bestows 
upon his plants to bring them to symmetry and fullest 
bloom. The cosmetic value of pure air and water, 
appropriate diet and exercise, is fully explained. 

he subject of a graceful carriage and its attainment is 
considered, and many valuable suggestions are given 

in the chapter on the voice. 
From the Publisher's Notice. 


Hygiene for Beginners. By Ernest Septimus Reynolds, 
M D. With one hundred illustrations. 235 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 63 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

‘‘ Hygiene for Beginners”? is the title of a sensible 
and lucid exposition of problems which concern very 
closely both the individual and the welfare of the 
community. We heartily commend the work, and 
think that the information which it gives on the pri- 
mary conditions of personal health is certain to be of 
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the utmost service to all who will take the trouble to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest such clear and 
excellent hints. London Speaker. 


Inebriety. Its Source, Prevention, and Cure. By 
Charles Follen Palmer. 109 pp. 12mo,38 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

Charles Follen Palmer has written a treatise on 
inebriety, in which he treats of its source, its pre- 
vention and its cure. Without heaviness or prolixity 
Mr. Palmer has laid before his readers a thorough 
analysis of this dread condition. He does it briefly, 
too, which is a point in his favor. Hartford Post. 


COOK BOOKS, 

Majestic Family Cook-Book, The. By Adolphe Gallier. 
Containing 1,300 selected recipes, simplified for 
the use of housekeepers, also a few choice bills 
of fare. 419 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 


$2.09. 

M. Gallier, after an European career, has been chef 
of the Hoffman House, the Hotel Burnswick, and the 
Hotel Majestic—hence the title. It contains 1,300 
receipts, intended for private families, but implying 
an abundant culinary equipment. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


A. B. C. of Whist, The, Second edition. Compiled 
by Emma D. Andrews. 20 pp. 32m0, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

Brief, concise rules, carefully worded and expressed 
with simplicity and precision, following the long-suit 


principle. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Our Little Book for Little Folks, Arranged by W. E. 
Crosby. Illustrated. 106 pp. I12mo, 30 cents, 
postpaid. 

This book is designed to guide and help the youngest 
children in their first steps in learning, whether in 
the home, the kindergarten or the lowest primary 
school. It is really many books in one, as it cor- 
relates and teaches reading, writing, number, drawing, 
form, color and music in the same book and often in 
the same lesson. The first steps in reading are taught, 
not from the Roman type, but from plain vertical 
script which, as every observing teacher knows, is the 
easiest for children to read, to copy and to follow. 
Easy words, selected from the speaking vocabulary of 
very young children, are first used and then repeated 
again and again in simple, natural sentences. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Story of the Chosen People, The. By H. A. Guerber. 
Eclectic School Readings. 240 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 

‘*The Story of the Chosen People’’ isby H. A. Guer- 
ber, an experienced hand at condensing from old-time 
history and legend. In this volume he has told the in- 
teresting tales of old Jewish history as found in the 


Bible in such a way as to interest the younger readers,. 


or those too young to read but who like to listen and 
tosee pictures. Flartford Post. 


Story of the Romans, The. By H. A. Guerber. Illus- 
trated. Eclectic School Readings. 288 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 

This author possesses the rare and happy faculty of 
writing for young people so that the characters, 
scenes and incidents described seem real. The 
reader’s interest is thus awakened, enthusiasm for the 
subject is aroused, study, ceasing to be a labor, 
becomes a pleasure, and the lesson, unconsciously 
acquired, is firmly impressed on the mind. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Why We Punctuate; or, Reason vs. Rule in the Use of 
Marks, By a Journalist. 160 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

‘“Why We Punctuate ; or, Reason vs. Rule in the 
Use of Marks’’ isa very practical and useful little 
work, which if properly distributed would, we are 
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convinced, do a world of good. We should like to 
credit the labors of this painstaking and intelligent 
writer, but his book is published anonymously. He 
says in a prefatory note that there exists in English 
or did until his own was published, only a single 
treatise on punctuation, that of Mr. John Wilson 
while that is out of print. This is extraordinary, in. 
deed, in view of the importance of the subject. To 
be sure, there are a few minor works, while the sub. 
ject is generally treated in brief compass, say in 
chapter, in most text-books on composition and rhet- 
oric. But there was ample field for our ‘ Journalist,” 
and he has excellently improved it. The line of 
reasoning followed by the author is original and con- 
vincing, while his explanations and illustrations make 
the subject of punctuation both interesting and eas 
to learn. Philadelphia T. elegraph, 


ESSAYS. 


Ancient India, Its Language and Religions. By Prof. 
H. Oldenberg. The Religion of Science Library. 
110 pp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 

Children, The. By Alice Meynell, author of “ The 
Rhythm of Life,’ etc. 134 pp. 16mo, go cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

See review. 

Early Essays, by John Stuart Mill, Selected from the 
original sources by J. W. M. Gibbs, editor of 
‘““The Works of Goldsmith,’’ etc. Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library. 423 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 85 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

The contents of this volume have been selected 
from Mill’s numerous contributions to the periodical 
press between the year 1829, when he began to write, 
and 1844, when he published his first book. This was 
‘Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy,” five articles from the Westminster Re- 
view « these are included here There are, in addition, 
essays on Poetry, Tennyson, Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, Corporation and Church property. 

Essays of Elia, The. By Charles Lamb The Temple 
Classics. Edited by Israel Gollancz, M. A. With 
a portrait. 303 pp., with notes. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 

The famous ‘‘ Essays of Elia’’ are reprinted in a 
delightful little book in flexible covers in ‘‘ The Tem- 
ple Classics,’’ and with a fine etched portrait of Lamb. 
We have never seen a more perfect edition of ‘ Elia” 
than this Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Essay on Comedy, and the Uses of the Comic Spirit, An. 
By George Meredith. 99 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

Mr. George Meredith’s essay on ‘‘ Comedy and the 
Uses of the Comic Spirit’’ is a reprint of a twenty- 
year-old lecture, well worth the making. The reader 
is advised at the very start of the high conception of 
the comic held by the lecturer. ‘To touch and 
kindle the mind through laughter demands more 
than sprightliness, a most subtle delicacy.” ‘ People 
are ready to surrender themselves to witty thumps on 
the back, breast, and sides ; all except the head: and 
it is there that the comic poet aims.”’ N. Y. Post. 
Fragments from Fenelon. Concerning Education. Sug- 

gested by E. S.J. Compiled by B.C. R. 84 pp- 
18mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 41 cents. 

These extracts are on the education of girls for the 
most part; but the series opens with a more gen 
consideration of the problem. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence and other Essays om 
Kindred Subjects. By Goldwin Smith, D. C. ls 
author of ‘‘ Canada and the Canadian Question, 
etc. 244 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In this volume the questions raised are chiefly 
ethical or religious. These papers are the work of @ 
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man who reads all the best that recent thinkers have 
to offer and passes a criticism on it in pungent or 
keen, incisive style, destructive in aim, brilliant in 
execution, yet never open to the charge of irrever- 
ence or of want of tenderness in dealing with the 
creed in which the writer himself was reared and 
which is still that of men who are the salt of the 
earth. The titles of some of the papers after that 
which lends its title to the book are: ‘‘The Church 
and the Old Testament,’ ‘‘Is There Another Life?”’ 
“The Miraculous Element in Christianity,’’ and 
“Morality and Theism.’’ ‘The first paper is an inter- 
esting discussion of a number of recent books, in- 
cluding Drummond’s ‘Ascent of Man,” Kidd’s 
“Social Evolution’’ and Mr. Balfour’s well-known 
work on the foundations of religious belief. 
Courier-Journal. 


Prophets of Israel, The. Popular Sketches from Old 
Testament History. By Carl Heinrich Cornill. 
Translated by Sutton F. Corkran. Second edi- 
tion. The Religion of Science Library. 194 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents. 

Prof. Cornill is an orthodox Christian, holding the 
chair of Old Testament History in the University of 
Konigsberg. The present book grew out of a course 
of popular lectures delivered at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and is an attempt to sketch our present knowl- 
edge in regard to the growth of religious and pro- 
phetic sentiment which culminated in the Christian 
revelation. It summarizes the higher criticism on 
the subject. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Christianity and Idealism. The Christian Ideal of Life 
in its Relations to the Greek and Jewish Ideals 
and to Modern Philosophy. By John Watson, 


LL.D. Publications of the Philosophical Union 


of the University of California. Edited by G. H. 
Harrison, LL.D. Volume II. 216 pp. 12mo, 
$1.13; by mail, $1.25. 

The present work has grown out of lectures recently 
delivered before the Philosophical Union of the Uni- 
versity of California. Part I is the expansion of a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Greek and Christian Ideals of Life,’’ 
and the remainder contains the substance of two lec- 
tures in defence of idealism with a good deal of ad- 
ditional matter. Though the first to come from the 
press, this volume is in its proper order the second in 
aseries of publications projected by the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California. The first 
volume, ‘‘ The Conception of God,’’ by Prof. Royce, 
will shortly be issued. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. Wenley. 
202 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
An address on certain aspects of contemporary 
theological inquiry delivered before the members of 
the Glasgow University Theological Society. Prof. 
Wenley was formerly lecturer on philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow; is now professor of 
philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
English Novel, The. A Study in the Development of 
Personality. By Sidnev Lanier, author of ‘‘ The 
Science of English Verse.’’ Revised edition. 
302 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 
. After closing this revised edition of Sidney Lanier’s 
The English Novel,” the thought that remains up- 
Permost in one’s mind is ‘‘ How the attitude of the 
World of culture has changed in the seventeen years 
Since this book was written.’’ Facts that Lanier took 
oye to prove ‘are now accepted without question. 
this ‘study of the development of personality ”’ 
the poet made no such heretical artistic statements 
a those advanced in his ‘‘The Science of English 
Verse,” in support of his theory that music, word 
Picturing, and verse should be blended to form the 
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sublimest poetry. ‘‘ The English Novel,’’ it will be 
recalled, is the name his literary executors gave to 
his course of lectures delivered in 1881 at Johns 
Hopkins University, when they published them two 
years after his death in 1883. In these lectures Lanier 
was trying to prove that the novel, as we have it in 
Dickens and George Eliot, was, together with music 
and physical science, the inevitable result of the 
development of man’s personality from its early 
manifestation in the Greek drama. A book of this 
sort, an argument along the line of a theory, ad- 
vanced for its time, loses much of its significance 
when that theory has come to be regarded as an 
axiom. Thus the principal interest in ‘‘ The English 
Novel’’ to-day is for its criticisms of the writers 
chosen by Lanier to prove the truth of his theory. 
The reading public will be glad to have ‘‘ The English 
Novel’’ in authoritative form at last, for, while the 
revision has not changed the work in any esssentials, 
it corrects some errors of the earlier edition and 
gives us the book in a form more like that the writer, 
had he lived to edit it, would have wished it to 
assume. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LITERATURE. 


Books and Their Makers during the Middle Ages. A 
study of the conditions of the production and dis- 
tribution of literature, from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the close of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Geo. Haven Putnam, A.M, author 
of ‘‘ Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times,”’ 
etc. VolumelII. 1500-1709. 538 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10 

The second volume of George Haven Putnam’s 
contribution to Bibliography continues the study of 
literary reproductions and distribution, from the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the close of the seventeenth 
century. Study and research are combined in this, 
as in the preceding volume, with historical insight. 

It is not only a history of the production of famous 

books and their printers, but contains much luminous 

information concerning the times in which the early 
masters of the art preservative lived. The progress 
of printing and the freedom of the press in Germany, 

France and England are sketched. The author de- 

votes a chapter to outlining the development of 

the conception of literary property. Mr. Putnam 
points out that in creating and developing the busi- 
ness of distributing literature through Europe the 

Elzevirs took the first step that was necessary to bring 

about the European copyright, which was finally 

secured two centuries later by the convention of 

Berne. Two of the most interesting studies in the 

book relate to the careers of Luther and Erasmus as 

authors. Philadelphia Press. 


National Epics. By Kate Milner Robb. 398 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This is the merest journey work of compilation by 
Kate Milner Robb. Nothing more could be expected 
from the inclusion in a single volume of all the 
great epics of the world, as contained iu this list: 
Hindu epics, ‘‘ The Rammayana”’ and ‘‘ The Haha- 
Bharata ’’; Greek, ‘‘The Iliad’’ and ‘‘The Odys- 
sey’’; Finnish, ‘‘The Kalevala’’; Roman, ‘‘ The 
7Eneid’’; Saxon, ‘‘ Beowulf ’’; German, ‘‘ The Nibe- 
lungen Lied ’’; French, ‘‘ The Song of Roland ’’; Per- 
sian, ‘‘ The Shah-Nameh ’’; Spanish, ‘‘ The Poem of 
the Cid’’; Italian, ‘‘The Divine Comedy,” ‘‘ The 
Orlando Furioso’’ and ‘‘ The Jerusalem Delivered ;’’ 
English, ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ and ‘‘ Paradise Regained.”’ 
The time spent in reading these bold narratives with 
a few unsatisfactory extracts would be sufficient to 
read any two of the complete poems. The result 
would make for actual culture and at the same time 
give twenty times the pleasure to be derived from 
racing through mere parodies of some of the world’s 
best literature at the pace set in this volume of 
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‘* National Epics,’’ Dante in thirty pages and Homer 
in forty is not a form of literary study to be recom- 
mended. Philadelphia Press. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
Archibald MacMechan. Athenzeum Press Series. 
428 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40, postpaid. 

This edition has a careful historical introduction, 
one hundred and twenty-two pages of notes, an index, 
etc. The notes are particularly full in explanation of 
personal references and quotations from other works 
of Carlyle, his life, etc. The treatment is one of 
teverent, yet critical admiration. A large number 


of phrases are traced back to their original source. 


DRAMA. 


Every Man in His Humor. A play written by Ben 
Johnson. Edited with a preface, notes and glos- 
sary by W. Macneile Dixon, Litt. D., A. M., 
LL.B. Witha portrait. 144 pp. 18mo, 35 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 cents; by mail, 55 
cents. 

The play, first produced in 1598, is from the text of 
Johnson’s published works in 1616 and it is prefaced 
by the source and history of the play, is succeeded 
by a glossary and notes. 


Previous Engagement, A, Comedy. By W. D. How- 
ells. Illustrated. 65 pp. 18mo, paper, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 43 cents. 

Phillipa is about to become engaged to Mr. Camp, 
but hesitates to betroth herself to him because she 
had formerly been engaged to another man; of this 
she tells Mr. Camp. It develops that Camp had like- 
wise been bound by an earlier attachment, and he 
complicates matters by confessing frankly that he 
would probably never have said anything about this 
to Phillipa had it not been for her acknowledgment. 
The matter is finally straightened out, in Mr. How- 
ell’s felicitous style, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Six Cups of Chocolate. A Piece of Gossip in One Act. 
Freely Englished from a Kaffeeklatsch of E. 
Schmithof, by Edith V. B. Matthews. 32 pp. 
18mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

The humor of this little comedy hinges upon the 
fact that six young women (each of an entirely differ- 
ent temperament from the others) have flirted with 
a young collegian of their university town, and each 
believes him to be enamored of her. They meet at 
tea, and, discovering that the young man has been 
writing the same letter to all six, they resolve upon a 
plan of action. N. Y. Tribune. 


FAIRY TALES. 


Happy Hypocrite, The. A Fairy Tale for Tired Men. 

By Max Beerbohm. Bodley Booklets, No. I. 

53 pp. 16mo, paper, 28 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 

This fantastical tale contains various morals, but the 

chief one is that a good woman can reform a bad 

man, and it is all told with a certain bubbling sim- 
plicity as artificial as seltzer siphon. 


POETRY. 


Blue and Gold. By William S. Lord. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. William S. Lord appears to give the full stretch 
of his wings in his ‘‘ Blue and Gold,’’ and at their 
very widest they do not carry him far. But he writes 
with some cleverness of children, and, though a sec- 
ond volume from his pen would be superfluous, a cor- 
ner may justifiably be made for some of his present 
pages. In ‘‘Suppose’’ and ‘‘ Mother Goose’’ and a 
dozen other verses, he hits very happily the airy, 
more or less nonsensical note which belongs to good 
nursery rhyme. His more serious essays are unin- 
teresting. N. Y. Tribune. 


Io4 pp. I2mo, 


BOOK NEWS. 


Christmas Masque of St. Roch, A. Pére Dagobert and 
Throwing the Wanga. By M. E. M. Davis, author 
of ‘‘Under the Man-Fig,’’ etc. Illustrated, 58 
pp: with notes. 16mo,75 cents; by mail, 81 cents, 

‘‘Pére Dagobert’’ and ‘‘ Throwing the Wanga” 
(which means to cast the Voodoo spell) are poems 
which first appeared in the Harper periodicals, “A 
Christmas Masque of St. Roch”’ appears in print for 
the first time. The poems all have their scenes jn 
New Orleans. Publishers’ Weekly, 
Custer and Other Poems. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 

author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion,’’ etc. With a por- 
trait, and illustrations. 134 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

Contrary to the usual custom, the longest poem and 
the one conspicuous in the title is placed last in the 
collection. In thirty-three cantos it relates the bravery 
of Custer, the hero of American Indian warfare. ; 
‘* Too late to rescue, but in time to weep, 

His tardy comrades came. As if asleep 

His lay, so fair, that even hellish fate 

Withheld its hand and dared not mutilate. 

By fiends who knew not honor, honored still, 

He smiled and slept on that far western hill 

Cast down the lyre, oh Muse, thy song is done! 

Let tears complete the tale of him who failed, yet 
won.”’ ; 

There are a number of other poems in the book 
which may be called poems of love, of sentiment and 
of disappointment. FHlartford Post. 
Incas, The. Children of the Sun. By Telford Groes- 

beck. With preface by Clements R. Markham. 
With illustrations by Eric Pape. Engraved on 
wood by M. Haider. 75 pp. with glossary, 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

To a writer gifted with poetic fancy and the power 
of expressing it in verse, few tasks could offer greater 
allurement than that of depicting, in language worthy 
of the subject, the strange and romantic civilization 
of the Incas. Mr. Telford Groesbeck has taken as the 
subject of his poem, ‘‘ The Incas, the Children of the 
Sun,’’ a day in the life of Huayna Ccapac, last of 
the Inca sovereigns, who died just before the arrival 
of the Spaniards under Pizarro ; the day of sacrifice, 
with which the new year begins, and on which is 
held, in the holy city of Cuzco, the great feast of 
Raymi, established in honor of the Sun. Mr. Groes- 
beck succeeds in giving the reader a fair impression 
of the rugged grandeur of the scenery of the Andean 
slopes, and the wondrous beauty of the City of the 
Sun, with its terraces and hanging gardens, its palaces, 
fortresses, and temples with their images of massive 
gold and silver. He is especially happy in his render- 
ing of some of the myths and superstitions of this 
ancient race as, for example, in alluding to the beauti- 
ful Inca legend which relates that Chasca, the dawn, 
being impregnated with the heavenly light of Vira- 
cocha, the all-powerful god, dies each morn in giving 
birth to the Sun, the Lord of Day. 

But when pure Chasca dies within her Eastern cave, 

A pall of clouds is thrown from heaven o’er her grave, 

On which the tears of gods in gentlest showers drop 

From where the east wind weeps upon the mountain 
top ; 

And Cuchi, here and there, hangs rainbow scarfs o’er- 
head, 

Which gleam like colored wreaths of flowers for her 
who’s dead. N. Y, Sun. 

Marriage Chimes for True Lovers. A Collection of 
Poems on Love, Marriage, Honie. Compiled by 
M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. Illustrated. 98 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. | 

This volume opens with a blank marriage certificate 
and contains extracts from various poets on “‘ Love, | 
“‘Love’s Avowal,’’ ’‘ Love’s Devotion,’’ ‘‘ Marriage, 
‘‘The Home” and ‘ Life-Lovers.’’ The selections 
are from familiar sources. 
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In the Promised Land and Other Poems, By Michael 
Lynch. 96 pp. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
Narrative and religious poems told without ostenta- 


tion and much simplicity. 


Matins. By Francis Sherman, 58 pp. 16mo, go cents ; 
by mail, 96 cents. 

Francis Sherman’s little book of poems marks him 
asa gifted songster. His lines are those of one who 
draws deep breaths ot inspiration from nature. There 
isan attitude of supplication in many of the verses 
which raises them toa high plane, well nigh a devo- 
tional. The lines are those of a man with true faith 
in his breast, with a lofty outlook on life, with a deli- 
cate fancy and an honest purpose. Hartford Post, 


Songs After Work. By Louis J. Magee. 52 pp. I2mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 
Poems of travel, written in somewhat jolting rhyme, 
dealing with familiar scenes and incidents. 


Year of Shame, The. By William Watson. With an 
introduction by The Bishop of Hereford. Witha 
frontispiece. 75 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 

See review. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Floating Island; or, The Pearl of the Pacific. By Jules 
Verne, author of ‘‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,”’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 382 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

The island is constructed and launched by an 
American syndicate, with a capital of one hundred 
million sterling. The sum seems moderate consider- 
ing the wealth of the leading inhabitants ; and we 
may mention incidentally that a modest lunch at a 
restaurant cost one hundred and sixty dollars a head. 
No wonder that four French musicians, who had been 
decoyed on board and carried out to sea, shrugged 
their shoulders at prices which threw those at Bignon’s 
into the shade ; but they were consoled when they 
found that their kidnapper franked them, and offered 
besides forty thousand pounds per man for a year’s 
professional engagement. As there were parks and 
promenades, as well as a luxurious city and a couple 
of harbors on board, all went pleasantly in a pro- 
longed cruise in the Polynesian archipelagos. It 
says much, by the way, for the skill of the naviga- 
tion that the island never ‘stranded in a channel or 
came to grief among the reefs, for it was five miles 
long, was built of steel, and consequently floated 
deep in the water. Ultimately, however, a cyclone 
and submarine volcano shiver it into fragments and 
shatter thecity. But as it was constructed in water- 
tight compartments the sacrifice of life was small, 
and the Frenchmen with the other survivors were 
safely landed. London Times. 


Little Peterkin Vandike. The Story of his Famous 
Poetry Party. By Charles Stuart Pratt, author of 
‘‘The Whirling Globe,’’ ete. Forty-eight illus- 
trations by L. J. Bridgman. 154 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Easy prose and jingling rhymes are used to tell the 
story of the fun of a boy of ten and his companions 
insome mimic theatricals, in which birds, animals 
and insects are imitated and described. The book is 
quick and lively. 


Mannie Brown, that School Girl, and Edward Kennedy, 
that School Boy. By Mildred Rutherford. With 
a frontispiece. 148 pp. 16mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
89 cents. : 

“Mannie Brown ”’ is a pleasing little tale narrating 
experiences in school-girl and college-boy life. Noth- 
ing great has been attempted in it; it is a simple 
story, simply told, but it will be found to interest the 
audience chiefly addressed, and perhaps some older 
people also. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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FICTION. 
American Nobleman, An, A story of the Canaan Wil- 
derness. By William Armstrong. 277 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
This is a novel of the lowlier life of the Southern 
mountain which first appeared in 1892. 


Belinda. By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated by Chris. 
Hammond. Withan introduction by Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie. Illustrated Standard Novels. 485 pp. 
12mo, $t.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is an age of revivals, and the famous books of 
eighty, ninety, and one hundred years ago are being 
read by the present generation with the relish which 
belongs to the new in literature. Among all the revi- 
vals none is perhaps more welcome than this new 
edition of Miss Edgeworth’s novels. In her intro- 
duction Mrs. Ritchie gives an interesting account 
of the first publication of the book in 1801. The 
character of Belinda is one of the few that stand 
out in fiction. Clarence Hervey is popular and de- 
serves popularity, for he is a creation of whom the 
greatest novelist might be proud. ‘‘ Belinda’’ abounds 
in clever characterization, and is full of sayings humor- 
ously quaint or profoundly sagacious, sayings which 
are often used in these days by people who have no 
idea that they are quoting Maria Edgeworth. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Bound in Shallows. A novel. By Eva Wilder Brod- 
head, author of ‘* Diana’s Livery,’’ etc. Illustra- 
ted. 271 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

J. Burkeley Dillon, a young man with a disgraceful 
past, had a place secured for him with a lumber com- 
pany in a town on the Cumberland River, through 
the influence of his uncle. He met Lucy Morrow, a 
refined lady, and Alexa Bohun, a beautiful but rather 
vulgar girl. He fell in love with Lucy and she with 
him. His story came out through the medium of 
Dr. Taliaferro, who was in love with Lucy, and for a 
time Dillon was forbidden to see her. Then she 
made up her mind it was her mission to reform him; 
but after a time he was found out in another swindle, 
and she gave him up. Alexa was in love with him, 
and he, thinking Lucy had given him up forever, 
married Alexa. The story ends with Lucy’s return 
in order to marry him in spite of everything, and the 
departure of Dillon and his wife. The fact that in 
order to raise up those who have fallen we are not 
bound to sacrifice ourselves is strongly brought out, 
and the character of Dillon is drawn with power. 

N. Y. Times. 


Career of Candida, The. By George Paston, author of 
‘*A Modern Amazon,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 289 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

So many ‘‘ problems of passion’’ have heen put be- 
fore the public that it is quite a relief to meet witha 
novel in which the question of woman's status in 
society, and her opportunities and limitations, is 
treated in a sane and wholesome way. In ‘‘ The 
Career of Candida,”’ a young girl, the daughter of an 
impecunious English squire, finds herself face to face 
with the alternatives of a mercenary marriage ora 
life of dependence on relatives, who have little 
enough for themselves. Having been trained by her 
father in such a way as to foster her self-reliance, and 
being a healthy-minded and high-spirited young 
woman, she elects to make her own way in the world. 
The plot of the story is of the simplest, but its language 
is clear and forcible, and the characters are skilfully 
drawn. The greatest defect in the book lies in the 
fact that the author’s views are occasionally too di- 
rectly presented, as, for instance, when, in order to 
heighten a contrast, a singularly unpleasant death-bed 
scene is unnecessarily dragged in, and described with 
a certain cruelty. Candida herself is a charming type 
of that large class of modern young girls who, while 
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in every way womanly, are blessed with sufficient 
ambition and self-reliance to desire the right of exer- 
cising some control over their own actions. That she 
eventually finds her highest reward in a life-long sac- 
rifice of self, is but a proof that, from a worldly point 
of view, one of woman’s greatest sources of weakness 
lies in the nobility of her nature. N.Y. Sun. 


Darkest Russia, A novel. By H. Grattan Donnelly. 
Drama Series. 221 pp. I12mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

‘*Darkest Russia’’ is clever in conception, and is 
well worked out. The love story is pleasing in its 
originality and its setting, mingling as it does the 
highest court life of Russia with the plots and 
methods of the Nihilists, and giving a glimpse of Si- 
berian exile life which is true in its essential details. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Facing the Flag. By Jules Verne, author of ‘‘ Around 
the World in Eighty Days,’’ etc. 217 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

The usual excitement and danger into which his 
readers are plunged, and from which they are rescued 
as by a hair’s-breadth, are here present. The tale is 
thrilling. N. Y. Post. 


Fatal Secret, A. By Josephine E. Barry. The Mel- 
bourne Series. 455 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

A sensational, impossible story, which first appeared 
in 1894. 

Fault of One, A. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, author 
of ‘‘The Spell of Ursula,’ etc. Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. 358 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

‘*The Fault of One’’ has been added to the J. B. 
Lippincott Company’s ‘‘ Library of Select Novels,’ 
and it fairly deserves that distinction. The author of 
‘* My Pretty Jane’’ can fairly be called one of the 
chief of the minor novelists of the period. The 
book just named has peculiar merit. ‘‘ The Fault of 
One’’ is not so successful a performance, but it 
is better than the average novel. It is very thor- 
oughly English in its scene and temper, and it 
narrates very convincingly the story of a mistaken 
marriage. ‘The author has many gifts, but humor is 
not one of them, and good as this novel is, it needs 
an element of gaiety. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Flower That Grew in the Sand and Other Stories, The. 
By Ella Higginson. With illustrations by Frank 
Calvert. 256 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

The name of this new author is Ella Higginson, and 
the opening story in her book lends its name to the 
collection—‘‘ The Flower That Grew in the Sand.’’ 

Some of the tales in the collection have appeared in 

different periodicals, while others have not enjoyed 

prior publication. And as is inevitable, all are not of 
equal worth. For example, strange to say, the open- 
ing story is one of the least promising in the collec- 
tion. But following it is a sketch of five pages, which 
displays most remarkable power, and a situation 
highly dramatic. This brief paper, ‘‘ The Isle of 

Lepers,’’ describes the wrecking of a boat in which a 

man and a woman were fleeing from Vancouver. 

Caught in a squall the little craft capsizes, and he and 

she are cast upon the beach of an island sheltering a 

colony of lepers. The sudden realization of their 

horrible situation, their despair, the hopelessness of 
their future, are depicted with firm rapid strokes that 
form a wonderfully effective picture. In most of her 
stories, however, Mrs. Higginson has chosen to deal 
with the homely surroundings and the everyday 
affairs of farmers who have emigrated to the Puget 
Sound country, and in treating these she is at her best. 
Mail and Express. 


Fontenay, the Swordsman. A military novel. By For- 
tuné Du Boisgobey. Translated by H. L. Will- 
lams. 325 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


NEWS. 


A stirring novel of the Napoleonic wars in Spain 
from the French standpoint, depicting the fortunes of 
a young officer from Martinique who serves for q 
year, 1808-9. 


For the White Rose of Arno. By Owen Rhos Comy] 
author of ‘‘ The Jewel of Ynys Galon,”’ ete, 324 
pp. 12m0o, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A romance of the days of Preston Pans and Cullo- 
den, written with strong Jacobite sympathies, but 
with no very close study of the period. 


Grip. By John Strange Winter. 245 pp. 
cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
A romantic novel of adventure early in the century, 
in a different vein from the previous works of the 
author. The hero is a stalwart Englishman. 


Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. By T. Love 
Peacock. Illustrated by H.R. Millar. With an 
introduction by George Saintsbury. New edition. 
244 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


Her Lord and Master. By Florence Marryat. Model 
Series. 254 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. 


In the Old Herrick House and Other Stories. By Ellen 
Douglas Deland, author of ‘‘ Oakleigh,” ete. 
Illustrated. 282 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

These are simple stories of life among girls, but 
they are full of natural incidents. 
From the Publisher’s Notice. 


By Emma Wolf, author of ‘ Other 
253 pp. 16mo, 


16mo, go 


Joy of Life, The. 
Things Being Equal,’’ etc. 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The psychological contrast between two brothers, 
the sons of a cynical epigrammatist, is the chief 
motif of ‘‘The Joy of Life.’’ The gospel of Mam- 
mon, the power of money, the necessity for the sup- 
pression of unselfish sentiment, has entered into the 
soul of the elder brother, Antony Trent. His foil is 
found in the dreamy altruism and poetic humani- 
tarianism of the younger brother, Cyril, godlike in 
his physical beauty. The scene is a growing western 
city. Antony prospers until the full extent of his 
avaricious dream is on the point of realization. It is 
open to him to marry the gracious daughter of his 
employer and become the heir to vast possessions. 
But ‘‘in building his great defensive wall, Antony 
had made no provision against the arch-enemy, 
passion.’’ He fell deeply in love with a noble- 
minded girl, of no pecuniary importance. ‘The 
knowledge had seized him when he had seen this 
strong, noble-browed woman look toward his brother 
Cyril, with eyes of love.’’ He suffered all the pangs 
of jealousy, the more keenly because he recognized 
that his passion has come between him and the reali- 
zation of his ambition, the possession of enormous 
wealth and all the power and adulation it implies. It 
is a thrilling dramatic scene where he tells his brother 
of his love and Cyril divines his object. Cyril it is who 
informs Barbara of Antony’s love, earnestly pleads 
his cause and reveals the canker worm of his own 
life, a secret marriage to a worthless woman in the 
beginning of his manhood and a forgery he had com- 
mitted as the result. Antony had silently, denying 
self in this one instance from’ selfish motives, under- 
taken the burden of his brother’s wrong, and month 
by month, year after year, gave of his savings to dis- 
charge the obligation necessary to secure Cyril’s 
freedom from prosecution and legal separation from 
the woman. How the situation ends must be dis- 
covered in the book. Philadelphia Press. 


Kidnapped. Being Memoirs of the Adventures of 
David Balfour in the year 1751. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson, author of ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ ete. 
With a portrait. Model Series. 262 pp. 12m0, 
paper, 20 cents ; by,mail, 25 cents. 
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Last Recruit of Clare’s, The. Being Passages from the 
Memoirs of Anthony Dillon Chevalier of St. 
Louis, and late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in 
the Service of France. By S. R. Keightley, 
author of ‘‘ The Cavaliers,’ etc. Illustrated. 
299 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is a collection of five short stories, complete 
in themselves, but included under one title—that of 
the first story—in this volume. They purport to be 
the memoirs of a Colonel Anthony Dillon, and are 
written in the first person, in the style of a soldier of 
fortune looking back on his past experiences. 

From the Publisher’s Notice. 


Little Mrs. Murray. By F. C. Philips, author of ‘ As 
In a Looking Glass,’’ etc. Model Series. 223 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

This novel, which tells the adventures of an 
English widow of twenty-six, up to her second mar- 
riage, which takes place after she has become 
“Tuta Octavia,’’ appeared in 1888, and was pub- 
lished after Mr. Philips had won notoriety by other 


novels. 


Lost Countess Falka, A Story of the Orient. By 
Richard Henry Savage, author of ‘‘ My Official 
Wife,” etc. With a portrait. 318 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Lo-To-Kah. By Verner Z. Reed. Illustrated by 
Charles Craig and L. Maynard Dixon. 229 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review’. 

Madame Tellier’s Girls (La Maison Tellier), The In- 
heritance (L’Heritage) Butter-Ball (Boule de 
Suif). Three Master-pieces. By Guy de Maupas- 
sant. Translated into English, with an introduc- 
tion by Edwin Ellis. Dillingham’s Metropolitian 
Library. 276 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 

The stories are really only sketches, and, as is 
almost invariably so with Maupassant’s work, deal 
with the reverse side of life. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Mademoiselle Blanche. A novel. By John D. Barry. 
330 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

As a study of character, the work has much merit; 
asastory, pure and simple, it is rather disappointing. 
We expect so much as weread the first two chapters, 
and yet in the end we obtain so little. The hero, 
Jules le Baron, is a young Frenchman, who falls in 
love—or rather who fancies himself in love—with 
Mlle. Blanche, a skilled acrobat. The truthis that he 
is dazzled by her daring gymnastic feats and longs to 
possess such a marvel of womanly agility. They are 
married, and after a time her health fails and she is 
unable to do her most dangerous feat, the one which 
has brought her renown. Then the scales fall from 
his eyes and he sees clearly that he has never truly 
loved her. Blanche is pained at his growing indiffer- 
ence, and, hoping to win him back to her, she re- 
solves to resume her daring performance. But at the 
last moment—just as she is about to make the peril- 
ous leap—her courage fails and she is killed in sight 
of the horror-stricken audience. A pathetic story it 
is, and one written with much care. But, I repeat, it 
1stoolong. There are only two strong characters in 
the book, Blanche and her husband. All the minor 
characters, however, and especially Blanche’s mother 
and sisters, are portrayed with considerable skill, 
while one of the pleasantest sketches in the book is 
that of the old servant, Madeleine. N. Y. Herald. 


McLeod of the Camerons. By M. Hamilton. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 355 pp. 12mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 
We have read many novels of life at Malta, but 
none so vivid and accurate in local color as ‘‘ McLeod 
of the Camerons.’”’ From the moment when the 
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heroine—pretty Mrs. Stoddart, on her way to join 
her husband at Valetta—steps on board the good ship 
Australia we find ourselves amidst scenes that are 
described with a quite surprising degree of fidelity to 
real life. This may not be the highest quality in a 
novel, but it is one for which the reader has every 
reason to be grateful ; and when it is accompanied, as 
it is in this case, by a well-told and powerful story, 
and acute analysis of character, it offers a standard of 
perfection to which the majority of writers of fiction 
cannot attain. ‘‘ Mcleod of the Camerons’’ is a sad 
story, with at least one chapter of real tragedy. The 
doom which hangs over the head of the unhappy 
hero casts a shadow over the whole book, and renders 
the somewhat conventional ending of the tale a little 
disappointing. But apart from this yielding on the 
part of the author to the natural craving of readers 
for a happy ending, there is nothing but praise to be 
given to the work which has been thrown into the 
book. London Speaker. 


Minion of the Moon, A. By T. W. Speight, author of 
‘“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke ”’ etc. [Illus- 
trated. 231 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

Miss Ayr of Virginia and Other Stories. By Julia 
Magruder, author of ‘‘ The Violet,’’ etc. 395 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This new volume from Miss Magruder’s pen con- 
tains a series of eight detached sketches, differing 
considerably in literary value. There will undoubtedly 
be a contrariety of opinions among her readers as to 
this value. The sketches now under notice are intro- 
duced by ‘‘ Miss Ayr of Virginia ’’ and ‘‘ A New Thing 
Under the Sun.’’ Perhaps to Miss Magruder’s friends 
of her own latitude these two will receive the prefer- 
ence, because there isin them a sectionalism to which 
they will be responsive. To the more impartial critic 
both stories are without the element of probability, 
according to all our preconceived ideas of young 
southern womanhood. The other tales possess for the 
general reader far greater charm, and the two which 
we have read withthe most pleasure are ‘‘ His Heart’s 
Desire,’’ a very pathetic and sorrowful story, and 
‘‘The Masked Singer,’’ as romantic as any devotee of 
romance in love matters could desire. As a whole, 
we think the verdict must be that the book is hardly 
up to the level of Miss Magruder’s previous literary 
efforts. N. Y. Home Journal. 


No Place for Repentance. By Ellen F. Pinsent, author 
of ‘‘Jenny’s Case,’’ ete. 156 pp. I2mo, 57 celts ; 
by mail, 64 cents. 

Miss Ellen F. Pinsent’s ‘‘ No Place for Repentance ”’ 
tells of a sleepy Lincolnshire village, called Cows- 
thorpe, to which a curate comes—one Mr. Harold 
Campion. He is a secret devotee of the brandy 
bottle, though he is «assiduous in saving others 
from drink. Loving a beautiful girl, Beatrice Foster, 
he tries to crush the demon which holds him in bond- 
age, but allin vain. The relations between this girl 
and Campion are prettily written and conceived. 
Slight as the tale is, it has the merit of directness and 
concentration. London Academy. 


Old Comrades. By Agnes Giberne, author of ‘“ Life- 
Tangles,’’ etc. Illustrated. 218 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

‘Old Comrades,’’ by Agnes Giberne, are a pair of 
old friends, who are reconciled after a long-standing 
quarrel by the intervention of the daughter of one of 
them, who, leaving school for her father’s quarters in 


London, becomes his ministering spirit and better 
angel. London Times. 


On the Face of the Waters. A Tale of the Mutiny. 
By Flora Annie Steel, author of ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s 


Legacy,’’ etc. 475 pp- 12mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 
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On the Red Staircase. By M. Imlay Taylor, With a 
frontispiece. 352 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

The gallant gentleman who figures as the hero 
in Mr. M. Imlay Taylor’s romance ‘‘ On the Red 
Staircase,’’ is one of those fine, full-blooded warriors 
so popular in recent fiction. A type resuscitated in 
deference to the demands of readers who have begun 
to grow weary alike of Norwegian neurotics and the 
self-analyzing Sunday-school young men, so dear to 
our domestic realists. Philippe de Brousson, a gentle- 
man of France, happens to be in Moscow during the 
struggle between the rival factions of the Naryshkins 
and the Miloslavskys, that broke out upon the acces- 
sion of the infant Czar Peter afterwards the Great. 
Meeting, by chance, a damsel in distress, and learn- 
ing that she is in the power of a wicked uncle who 
would force her to marry against her will, he naturally 
constitutes himself her knight errant, and proceeds 
to involve himself in apparently hopeless complica- 
tions. He scales castle walls, is cast into captivity 
and regains his freedom, and has countless hair- 
breadth escapes, from the assassin’s dagger and the 
poisoned bowl; but even when the author has shut 
him up in the house of his enemy, with one exit 
blocked by roaring flames, and the other by a howl- 
ing mob thirsting for his blood, the reader has a 
feeling of comfortable conviction that so gallant a 
knight is bound to escape somehow ; and that even- 
tually the villain, Vladimir Sergheievitch Ramoda- 
nofsky, will be brought to naught, and the fair 
Zenaide Feodorovna Ramodanofsky delivered from 
the unwelcome attentions of the dissolute Viat- 
scheslav Naryshkin. N.Y. Sun. 


Phroso. A Romance. By Anthony Hope, author of 
‘‘The Heart of Princess Osra,’’ etc. Profusely 
illustrated by Henry B. Wechsler. 306 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

See review. 

Sheba, A Study of Girlhood. By “ Rita,’’ author of 
‘*A Woman In It,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 302 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 27 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

A novel of Australian life, closely studied and mi- 
nutely described, sensational but characteristic. 


Story of Blackie, The. By Jennie Oliver Smith, author 
of ‘‘ Day Lilies,’ ete. Third edition. Illustra- 
ted. 75 pp. 16mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

The self-told story of a cat intended to promote 
kindness to the feline tribe. 

That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine Green 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). 399 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 

Urban Dialogues. By Louis Evan Shipman. Illustra- 
ted. I15 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


Westward Ho! or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir 
Amyas Leigh, Knight of Burrough, in the County 
of Devon. In the reign of her most glorious 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into modern 
English by Charles Kingsley. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. New edition. 591 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

This edition has a number of graphic full-page out- 
line illustrations. 


When Hearts Are True, A novel. 
Ostrander. With a frontispiece. 
35 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
This very youthful novel, while the scene is laid in 
Colorado and elsewhere in this country, has no local 
color and is a series of improbable incidents. 


Yale Man, A. A novel. By Robert Lee Tyler, author 
of ‘‘ None But the Brave,’ etc. Criterion Series. 


By Fannie E. 
251 pp. I2mo, 


303 pp. I12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A novel of modern American life opening at an 
international yacht race and passing out to mines in 
the West. 


The treatment is hackneyed. 
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FRENCH BOOKS. 


Napoleon, Extracts from Henri Martin, Victor Duruy, 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, Thiers, Chateay. 
briand, Edgar Quinet, Madame de Rémusat. 
With a narrative by the editor. Edited by Alcée 
Fortier, D. Lt. 136 pp, with notes. 12mo, 55 
cents, postpaid. 

A slender volume of suggestive selections, makin 
a continuous record of aspects of this life and char- 
acter. ‘‘ Napoleon is allowed to speak in his own 
behalf, (Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne), then selections 
are given from writers favorable to him, such as 
Duruy, Victor Hugo and Thiers, and from writers 
rather hostile to him, but admiring his genius, such 
as Henri Martin, Chateaubriand, Edgar Quinet and 
Madame de Rémusat.’’ These extracts are linked by 
a brief narrative and followed by historical notes. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: 

The Sign of the Wooden Shoon. By Marshall Mather. 

Tracked by a Tattoo. By Fergus Hume. 

The Carbuncle Clue. A Mystery. By Fergus Hume. 

Under Many Flags ; or, Stories of the Scottish Adventurers, 
With page illustrations. By Davenport Adams. 

The Fur Traders of the West; or, Adventures Among the 
Redskins. By E. R. Suffling. 

Lost in African Jungles. By Fred. Whishaw. 
tions. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 


Le Roi des Montagues. By Edmond About. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Arthur R. Ropes, M. A. 

An English Garner. Ingatherings from our History and 
Literature. By Kdward Arber, F.S.A. Vol. VIII, which 
completes the series. 

Transcaucasia and Ararat. 
James Bryce, M.P. : af 

The Yoke of an Empire. Sketches of the Queen’s Prime Min- 
isters By Reginald B. Brett. 

The Influence of the Scottish Church in Christendom, By 
Henry Cowan, D. D. 

The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich, By 
Thomas of Moumouth. Now first edited from the Unique 
MS., with an Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by 
Augustus Jessopp, and Montague Rhodes James. 

A Haunt of Ancient Peace. A story by Emma Marshall. 

Problems and Questions in Physics. By Charles P. Mat- 
thews, M. E. 

A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton. 

A Treatise on Ore Deposits. By J. Arthur Phillips. Second 
edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged by Henry Louis. 

The Evolution of Our Native Fruits. By I. H. Bailey. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 


Camilla. Translated from the Swedish and Danish of Richer, 
Von Koch. Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 

White Rocks. ‘Translated from the French of Edouad Rord 
with illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. ‘ 
Hans of Iceland. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Hunting- 

ton Smith. ¥ 
Bug Jargal, Condemned Man, and Claude Gueux. By Victor 
Hugo. ‘Translated by Arabella Ward. - oe 
Prophecy ; or, Speaking for God. By the Rev. E. S. Stack- 
pole, D. D. 
Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. 
George D. Herron, D.D. 
What is Christian Socialism ? 
lated by the Rev. Carl Kelsey. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY : 

In the Tree Tops. By Olive Thorne Miller. 

The Spirit of an Illinois Town, and The Little Renault. By 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood 

The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, as Told by Themselves, 
Their Friends and Their Enemies. By Prof. Edward 
Arber. 

Nature’s Diary. 

Memories of Hawthorne. 


With illustra- 


Notes of a Vacation Tour. By 


By the Rev. 


By Pastor Naumann. Trans- 


By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


=Frederick Warne and Company have 
nearly ready a volume of stories by Marshall 
Mather, entitled ‘‘ The Sign of the Wooden 
Shoon,’’ which are in the same vein as those 
by Ian MacLaren and Barrie, and like ‘‘ Lan- 
cashire Idylls ’’ introduce the reader to a com- 
paratively unknown type of character. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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